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Mr. Maptson. The memory of this distinguished 
patriot was commemorated by a funeral procession in 
this city on Thursday last. It was a large and imposing 
spectacle, comprising nearly all the mechanical associ- 
ations of the city, with the society of Qdd-Fellows and the 
order of Red Men, who were respectively clad in full cos- 
tume. A funeralcar, with suitable inscriptions, drawn by 
six white horses covered with black housings, and led by 
grooms dressed in white, was a striking and prominent 
object in the line and added much to the effeet of the 
scene. After passing through some of the principal 
streets, the procession preceeded to Heward’s Park, 
where, after an invocation to the Throne of Grace, by 
the rev. Mr. Henshaw, a chaste and appropriate oration 
was delivered by Joseph Willey, esq.—at the conclusion 
of which a prayer was offered up by the rev. Mr. Stock- 
ton, when the procession returned to the city and was dis- 
missed in Gay street. 

The whole affair was got up with much taste, and 
the people entered into it with a spirit that evinced a 
just regard for the memory of the illustrious man it was 
designed to honor. ‘The grand marshal of the day was 
Mr. A. I. W. Jackson, to whom and his assistants, the 
citizens are much indebted for the very satisfactory man-~ 
ner in which their views were carried into effect. 

NEAPOLITAN INDEMNITY. We understand, and we 
feel happy in communic¢ating the fact, that the third in- 
stalment of the Neapolitan indemnity was punetually 
paid at Naples when due; and thata part of it has al- 
veady arrived in this country in gold, and the remainder 
is expected by the next packets. Seon as it reaches 
here, and the nett proceeds are ascertained, public notice 
will, we presume, be given, and payments be made by 
the treasury department. [ Globe. 

Frenca INDEMNITY. Treasury department, August 
24, 1836. Notice is hereby given, that a further pay- 
ment on the amounts awarded under the French treaty 
of indemnity, will be made on the first Wednesday of 
September next, on application at the bank of America 
in New York; or, if more convenient to any of the par- 
ties, they can receive their proportion at the Maine bank, 
Portland; Merchant’s bank, Boston; Girard bank, Phila- 
delphia; Union bank of Maryland, Baltimore; or bank 
of the Metropolis, Washington; aeting in behalf of the 
bank of America. 

The above payment will include the remuneration 
made here for the sums deducted in France, and with 
the twenty per cent. paid in May last, will constitute the 
supposed nett proceeds of the whole of the four first in- 
stalments. If any error be hereafter discovered in the 
account, due notice will be given, and a correction made 
when the fifth instalment shall be received and paid. 

Levi Woopsury, secretary of treasury. 


Orricrat. From the Globe. Baron Krudener, envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of his majes- 
ty the emperor of Russia, having left this country for 
some months, on leave of absence, Mr. Krehmer, the 
secretary of legation, has been designated, by order of 
the emperor, to discharge the functions of eharge 
d’affaires. 

[Baron Krudener sailed from New York, last week, 
for Liverpool. } 


Mayor Gates. We have published in a subsequent 
page the proceedings of the citizens of Barnwell, 5. C. 
convened to consider the dismissal of major Gates from 
the army of the United States; from which it will be 
seen that the conduct of that officer during the attack on 
Fort Barnwell is highly commended by them, and that 
much regret is expressed at the decision of the presi- 


opportunity for major Gates to vindicate himself before 
a court martial, will, however, soon be avéomplished, 
for the Globe of Tuesday last says— 

We understand that the president has, at the request 
of major Gates, ordered a court martiakto re-examine 
and proneunce on the circumstances of the affair at Fort 
Barawell. A material fact, which has made a strong im- 
pression against major Gates, although not relied on by 
the court of inquiry, is rendered more than doubtful by 
an examination of the written testimony. The groaning 
which was supposed to proceed from the men who were 
shot outside the fort, and which excited a strong disposi- 
tion for a sortie, there is much likelihood was a strata- 
gem of the Indians to draw out a portion of the garrison. 
We are assured also, that major Gates went out alone 
and approached within sixty yards of the men, and saw 
that they were scalped, and, to all appearance, lifeless; 


EmieratinG Inpians. Tne New Orleans Bulletin of 
the 22d ult. says that the emigrating party of Indians left 
that city on the previous day in the steamboats Lamp- 
lighter, Majestic and Revenue, and that of the whole 
number only four were disabled by disease at the time of 
their embarkation. They will disembark at Fort Gib- 
son, if the waters will permit the boats to proceed so far, 
and from thenee depart to their place of final destina- 
tion, 

On Tuesday morning last the ferry-boat which plics 
between the navy yard at Brooklyn and Walnut street, N. 
York, came into contact with the steamboat Boston, and 
in less than three minutes every vestige of the ferry boat 
had disappeared. The ferry boat had on board about 
twenty-five persons, fourteen of whom were milk men 
and boys, two women and several other passengers, with 
the deck hands of the boat. There were also on board, 
attached to the milk carts, fourteen horses which were 
drowned. ‘The passengers and crew made every effort 
to get on board of the Boston, but six or seven did not 
succeed and were also drowned. 

The grand jury of the city of New York have found a 
bill of indietment for manslaughter against the captain 
and pilot of the steamboat. A few sueh indictments. 
against captains and pilots of steamboats on board of 
which ‘‘accidents”? occur, zealously prosecuted, would 
accomplish much good and save many valuable lives; and 
confinement in the penitentiary would be light punist.s 
ment compared to the enormity of the offences commit- 
ted by such persons, from sheer carelessness or in a recks 
less and wanton spirit of opposition. Such is the per- 
fection of steam machinery, that ‘‘accidents” cannot 
oceur if ordinary care and prudenee are observed. 

Mortatity 1n New York. During the year ending on, 
the ist of July last there were 3,401 deaths in the eity of 
New York. Of these, 23 deaths were occasioned hy 
burns or sealds, 56 by casualties, 737 by consumption— 
more than one-fifth of the whole number !—299 by con- 
vulsions, 106 by croup, 119 by dropsy in the head, 62 by 
scarlet fever, 481 by inflammation of various organs, 204 
by measles, and 66 by whooping cough. The number 
of deaths the past week lias been much greater than in 
any previous week the present year, amounting to 277, 
Of this number, 140 were of children under five years of 
age. By consumption there were 38 deaths, cholera in- 
fantum 39, convulsions 18, dysentery 11, cholera morbus 
4, measles 15, teething 16. Notwithstanding the great 
number of deaths, the general health is as good as usual 
at this season of the year. 

Mr. Manison’s works. The following is the title 
which has been used to the works of Mr. Madison now 
about to be published:—‘‘Debates in the congress of the 
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dison, then a member, with letters and extracts of letters 
from him during the period of his service in that con- 

ress; to which are prefixed the debates, in 1776, on the 
Declaration of Independence, and on a few of the articles 
of the confederation, preserved by Th. Jefferson; and, 
also, debates in the federal convention of 1787, by James 
Madison a member.”? How anxiously will the public 
look for these volumes, and how rich in political wisdom 
and instruction they must be! Mr. Madison could not 
have left a more precious legacy to his countrymen than 
he has in the papers which he collected and preserved, 
in reference to the history of the constitution. 

[ Alexandria Gazette. 

Russia TRADE. The trade of America with Russia, 
especially in sugar, is much greater than would be ge- 
nerally supposed. The average quantity of sugar im- 
ported into St. Petersburgh, (chiefly in American ves- 

sels), during the years 1832, °33, ’34 and °35, was 25,000 
tons per year, besides which eonsiderable quantities of 
the game article were carried to other Russian ports, for 
instance, Riga, Archangel, &c. In 1834 the importa- 
tions amounted to 217,092,352 rubles and the exports to 
230,419,880 rubles, The exports therefore being con- 
siderably larger than the imports. Manufactures in- 
crease in Russia rapidly, and at no distant day that ter- 
ritory will be far less dependant on the luxury or con- 
venience of other countries than she now is. 

[It may perhaps be worth mentioning, says the Boston 
Gazette, that more than one-half of all the American ves- 
sels that trade to Russia belong to Boston. ‘The greatest 
number belonging to any other port in the United States, 
engaged in that trade, belong to Salem. } 

Tue Arrican cotony. The following letter is from 
a very intelligent colonist, who emigrated from Norfolk, 
Virginia, a few years ago, and lately returned to Libe- 
ria, from a visit to the United States. We copy the let- 
ter from the July number of the African Repository. 

Monrovia, Liberia, April 26, 1836. 

Dear sir: Tam happy to inform you that we had a 
passage of 35 days, and were very well treated by the 
captain; also enjoyed good health. I am happy to say to 
you that I am more in favor of the colony of Liberia 
than when I left; on my return home, finding the colony 
in a more beautiful way of improvement than ever it has 
been. When [I was in the United States, I said many 
things in favor of the colony; but I find that I said not 
half enough. No, sir, for there is no place like this for 
the colored race of man to be found intheir reach, where 
they ean enjoy the same privileges as here. 

Oo fly to the north or south is all folly; to go to Cana- 
da or Hayti is nonsense, for in either there are prejudices 
as high as mountains, against which but few are able to 
contend. Here is our home. ‘The colony is in good 
health. Farming is going on well and all is quiet at this 
time. Many of the farmers from Mississippi are doing 
well, and think they will be able to ship produce from 
here to the United States in less than two years; they are 
much encouraged in their present crop. ‘There is no 
doubt but we shall do well here. For my own part, I 
have never been so perfectly contented with my situation 
in all my life; 1 am now at home! There is but one 
thing that now troubles me, and that is my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh, who will not listen to the 
truth, and embrace an opportunity of getting and doing 

ood. However, this darkness will shortly be removed 
rom their eyes, and then they will see that Africa is the 
only home for the colored man. 

Dear sir, be encouraged! I know that your labar is 
hard, and that you have much opposition to contend with, 
the most of which I consider the project of unthinking 
men; they must give way, they cannot stand. I hope that 
the confidence of the friends of the good cause will be 
encouraged by the present state of the colony. I would 
say more did the time permit. I conclude with my best 
respects to you and your family, sir, and feel myself un- 
der great obligation to you for your attention to me 
whilst I was with you in the north; not only to you, but 
to the gentlemen in every place I visited. This unde- 


perity in time and eternity. Iremain your humble ser. 
vant, Beveriy R. Witson. 

Rev. R. R. Gurley. 

Dear AND DUMB AND BLIND IN Gitascow. We have 
received an interesting account of the late examinations 
of the deaf and dumb and blind schools in Glasgow. [t 
is a coincidence worth noting, that a few pupils of both 
institutions, were brought together and an experiment 
made for the purpose of testing the practicability of en. 
abling them to communicate intelligibly with each other, 
in the same manner as was attempted with so much suc. 
cess by Mr. Peet and doctor Howe, in this city, in May 
last. The experiment was equally successful. We 
quote the following from the account before us of the 
exhibition of the deaf and dumb: 

An interesting orphan girl, to whom the attention and 
sympathy of the meeting were afterwards strongly di- 
rected, expressed in a striking manner her ideas of the 
devotional exercise with which Dr. Brown had opened 
the proceedings, adding some remarks on the impression 
she had formed of the rey. doctor’s ministerial charac- 
ter, and on the privilege of assembling in the house of 
God, which she had enjoyed at an early period, before 
she became deaf and dumb. A little volatile boy struck 
a lively note in describing a trip on the railway, with 
which Dr. Black had kindly indulged the children last 
summer, and coucluded with a very palpable hint to the 
rev. doctor touching the agreeableness of ‘‘going it” 
again. 

Another described, with surprising minuteness and 
accuracy, the cause of the recent eclipse,—a subject pre- 
scribed, if we mistake not, by the chairman, and cer- 
tainly one which neither the teacher nor the children had 
any intention of producing, but which nevertheless af- 
forded a gratifying proof of the admirable system of edu- 
cation pursued in the institution, and the excellent ca- 
pacity of the inmates. The young astronomer, rising 
into animation with his subject, closed his simple but 
intelligent description with the remark of the Psalmist— 
lhe heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth forth his handy work.”? An arch little 
fellow wrote a short account of the kindred institution 
for the blind, stating, among other things, that it was fre- 
quently visited by the public, but adding, that **some la- 
dies and gentlemen like the asylum for the deaf and 
dumb better than the blind,”’—a dash of esprit du corps 
which seemed to be relished very much by the worthy 
treasurer of the latter institution, as well as by the meet- 
ing generally. The children were afterward examined 
ona great variety of useful subjects, such as the doctrines 
of religion, natural history, grammar, geograpby, &e. in 
all of which they displayed an accuracy and extent of 
knowledge far above their years. 

Among the specimens of composition by the pupils, 
was the following prayer, written by the orphan girl 
above referred to, and enclosed by letter to her brother; 
the letter is said to have been written in the same fine 
spirit:— 

**A PRAYER. 

‘*Hleavenly Father, I bless and praise thy holy name, 
that thou hast pleased to call thyself the father of the 
fatherless, and the helper of those who have none to guide 
them. Behold, O Lord, I am destitute and afflicted; for 
it pleased thee to remove from me the guides of my 
youth, and thou hast taken away them who sought for 
my happiness, and I am cast upon this world as one >that 
is forsaken, and it isin thee alone that my help can be 
found. But for ever blessed be thy holy name, that thou 
hast been pleased to reveal thyself as a being who taketh 
care of those who are neglecte), and thou overrulest all 
things to promote the good of those who put their trust 
in thee. O Lord, give me grace to love, serve, fear and 
obey thee, and to believe in thy son Jesus Christ, who 
died for my salvation, as well as for all mankind. AsI 
deserve nothing of myself, I beseech thee, O Lord, to 
hear and answer my prayer, for my great Redeemer’s 
sake—Amen.” 


CONSERVATIVE AMUSEMENTS. Do our readers wish 
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The following extract from an English paper will inform 
hem: 

: ‘+A private muster of the men most celebrated in the 
annals of pugilism was got up the other day, in the 
school of arms, St. James’ street, for the entertainment 
of the prince of Orange, his sons, and a select party of 
the nobility. Their royal highnesses were attended by 
their suite. Among the company were prince George, 
the prince of Sams, the dukes of Grafton and Beautort, 
lords Anglesea, Douglass, Douro, Graham, Falmouth, 
Errol, Euston, Willoughby, d’Eresby, Redesdale, Frede- 
rick and Adolphus Fitzclarence, Grimstone, Dudlow, 
Hereford, F. Gordon, Loftus (two) count Blucher, sirs 
C. Rowley, Trowbridge, F. A. Rowe; colonels Peel, 
Lowther, etc. The sports commenced by a bout with 
the gloves between William Stocks and John Adams, 
who went through two rounds. Next followed those two 
veterans of the ring, Thomas Cribb and Thomas Oliver, 
who were received with much applause. They also had 
two rounds, during which Cribb had decidedly the best. 
Thomas Spring and Peter Crawley next entéred the are- 
na, and during three rounds exhibited a splendid speci- 
men of the noble art, Spring having the advantage 
throughout. Next appeared Richard Curtis and Owen 
Swift, who peppered each other in good round style 
through two rounds, during which Curtis had the best of 
it. After these, young dutch Sam and Jem Burns con- 
tested. Sam exhibited, during three rounds, his aecus- 
tomed caution and calmness, and had throughout the ad- 
vantage, having, in the first round, uncorked Jem’s cla- 
ret. Last appeared Harry Holt and Frank Redmond, 
who closed the sports with the gloves. Winterbottom 
and Pitfield, belonging to the Ist life guards, next ex- 
hibited a specimen of fencing with foils. Then follow- 
ed a bout with the same weapons between a Creole gen- 
tleman, named Lyons, stated to be eighty-four, and M. 
Anfielo, jr., which stvikingly exhibited the contrast be- 
tween the old and new school, and finished the sports. 
The veteran Jackson officiated as master of the cere- 
monies,” 

Jupce Stony TO CHANCELLOR Kent. We copy the 
following tribute of admiration and respect from one of 
the most distinguished jurists of the day, to the chief 
living ornament of the profession, from judge Story’s 
late ‘commentaries on the conflict of laws.’ Such well 
conceived compliments are alike honorable to both 
parties : 

To the hon. James Kent, LL. D. 

[t affords me very sincere satisfaction to have the op- 
portunity of dedicating this work to you. It belongs to 
a branch of international jurisprudence, which has been 
long familiar to your studies, and in which you have the 
honor of having been the guide and instructor of the 
American youth. I can trace back to your early labors 
in expounding the civil and the foreign law, the motive 
and encouragement of my own far more limited re- 
searches. [I wish the present work to be considered as a 
tribute of respect to a distinguished master from his 
faithful pupil. | 

It is vow about thirty-six years since you began your 
judicial career on the bench of the supreme court of the 
state of New York. In the intervening period between 
that time and the present, you have successively oceupied 
the office of chief justice and of chancellor of the same 
state. I speak but the common voice of the profession 
and the public when I say, that in each of these stations 
you Have brought to its duties a maturity of judgment, a 
depth of learning, a fidelity of purpose, and an entha- 
siasm for justice, which have laid the solid foundation of 
an imperishable fame. In the full vigor of your intel- 
lectual powers, you left the bench only to engage in a 
new task, which of itself seemed to demand, by its ex- 
tent and magnitude, a whole life of strenuous diligence. 
That task has been accomplished. The ‘‘commentaries 
on American law,” have already acquired the reputation 
of a juridical classic, and have placed their author in the 
first rank of the benefactors of the profession. You 
have done for America, what Mr. Justice Blackstone, in 
his invaluable commentaries, has done for England. You 
have embodied the principles of our law in pages, as at- 
tractive by the persuasive elegance of their style, as they 
are instructive by the fulness and aceuraey of their 





learning. You have earned the fairest title to the repose 
which you now seek, and which at last seems within your 
reach. It is, in the noblest sense, otium cum dignitate: 
May you live many years to enjoy it! The constiouss 
ness of a life, like yours, in which have been blended, 
at every step, public spirit and private virtue, the affec- 
tions which cheer, and the taste which adorns the domes- 
tic circle, cannot but make the recollections of the past 
sweet, and the hopes of the future animating. I am, 
with the highest respect, your obliged friend, 
JoserH Storr: 

Cambridge, (Mass. ) Jan. 1st. 

ATTEMPT AT RESCUE. The citizens of Wheeling have 
lately been obliged to take energetic means to enforce 
the law, in the case of Thomas Wintringer, sentenced to 
death, for the murder of Jesse Christman, in April last: 
The friends of the culprit, and his depraved associates 
down the river, even as far as Cincinnati, had entered 
into a solemn league to rescue him from his impending 
fate. ‘The number of these desperadoes amounted, ace 
cording to credible calculation, from three to five hun- 
dred. They had prepared themselves with fire-arms, 
and were resolved to effect their purpose at almost any 
hazard. Fortunately, however, for the preservation o 
the peace of the city, and the supremacy of the laws, the 
determination and vigilance of the numerous volunteer 
companies, who paraded the city by day and night dure 
ing a whole weck preceding the day fixed for the execu- 
tion, overawed the criminal’s associates. ‘The town pre- 
sented the appearance of being under martial law; and 
as the fatal day approached, it was crowded with strans 
gers. Groups of armed men were seen from time to 
time in the neighboring woods, and from two taken up; 
particulars were learned respecting a nest of armed ruf- 
fians who were about two miles distant from Wheeling; 
at the house of Long; and accordingly they were captur- 
ed. This Long was convicted with Wintringer, for the 
same crime, but afterwards was temporarily reptieved: 
The preference in his favor was the main cause for the 
contemplated deliverance of his fellow prisoner. The 
execution of Wintringer took place, without disturbance, 
on the 15th instant. | Wheeling paper. 


ARTIFICIAL WATER works. A correspondent of the 
Boston Times, in a letter from Haddon Hall, England, 
gives the following account of the water works at the 
residence of the duke of Devonshire: 

**The water works are beautiful. There is one pond 
with a jet in the centre, throwing water to the height of 
ninety feet, and another of sixty feet. The water tree is 
quite a curiosity, and I understand the duke takes great 
pleasure in soaking his friends under it. Itis a tall tree, 
the trunk, branches, and leaves of which are made en- 
lirely of copper, and painted to imitate nature. ‘His 
grace’ then invites a party of ladies, for instance, to exe 
amine this singular plant, and as soon as they are close to 
it, atagiven signal, every leaf becomes a water spout, 
and at the same instant numberless streams issue from 
the ground and hedges around, and, before persons can 
escape, they are completely drenched. Of course the 
victims must appear pleased with this ungracious att of 
his grace. The gardener attempted to catch your hum- 
ble servant ig this way, but I smelt the rat, and told him 
I could ‘see as well a Jittle farther off. The most beau- 
tiful part of the work is the great cascade. By opening 
a valve, a vast quantity of water rushes violently from 
the roof of a beautiful temple, and from the mouths of 
lions, dolphins, sea nymphs, &c.—its ornaments; and 
falling into a basin in front of it, from which also sever- 


al fountains issue, itis thence discharged over a series of 


stone steps down a distance of 250 yards, and having 
reached the bottom sinks into the ground immediately at 
your feet, and disappears as if by magic. These works 
are supplied by a reservoir which is said to cover four- 
teen acres of ground.” 

InDIAN HOSTILITIES. We copied a paragraph some 
days ago, from a western paper, stating that two white 
men had been murdered by Indians near Grand river, in 
Missouri, and that there were strong reasons for believ- 
ing these murders to be only a commencement of Indian 
hostilities and cruelties. The truth of the story is dis- 
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closed in the following extract from the Missouri Re- 
publican, and turns out, as in many other cases of alleg- 
ed Indian outrage, to be very much in parallel with the 
fable in the spelling book. It is your bull that has gored 
iny ox, as the farmer said to the lawyer. MW. Y. Com. 

Tue GRAND RIVER MURDERS. On hearing of the 
murders lately committed upon Grand river, in this state, 
col. Kearney, of the dragoons, despatched capt. Dinean 
to inquire into the particulars of the affair. His account 
has been communicated to the executive of the state ard 
is as follows: : 

‘“*The party of Pottawatamies were emigrating from 
Skunk river, on the Mississippi, where they spent the 
last winter with their families, to join those of their na- 
tion now on the opposite side of the Mississippi river, 
and that the five engaged in the affair were out asa hunt- 
ing party, for the purpose of killing provisions for the 
use of their families; that on the preceding evening, they 
were visited by five white men, who came to their camp 
with whiskey for sale, but that they refused either to 
purchase or be treated with it. About daylight, in the 
morning on which the transaction took place, they dis- 
eovered that 8 of their horses were missing, and saw by 
the signs that they had been stolen, and presumed that 
they had been taken by the Saes and Foxes, and took 
the trail immediately in pursuit of them. After travel- 
ling six or eight miles, they saw a smoke in the thicket, 
where they found their horses in possession of the white 
men who had been with them the previous evening, when 
a Sac, who had a Pottowatamie wife, and who was living 
with the nation, stepped up to the white men, and claim- 
ed the horses; this he had searcely done before he was 
shot by one of the white men, when he raised his gun 
and shot also. Another white man then shot a Potto- 
watamie through the folds of a silk handkerchief he had 
around his head so as to cut the skin, by which he was 
so stunned as to fall, when one of his companions, 
supposing he had been killed also, shot the man who had 
killed him, when the remaining three ran off and left the 
Indians in possession of the horses they had taken from 
them, the ropes and bridles with which they were con- 
fined, anda gun belonging to one of the men who had 
been killed. The ropes and gun they have given up to 
major Davis, their agent.” 

Cotton. The Savannah Georgian states that the spe- 
cimens of the new crop, which have come in, are of fine 
quality, and that fifty pounds per hand have been picked 
on one plantation in Beaufort district, S.C. Three bales 
sold in that city, afew days since, at twenty and one- 
eighth cents per pound. 


ae 


Frost. There was considerable white frost in Plea- 
sant Valley, New Jersey, on Sunday morning last, but 
no fears were entertained by the farmers there that it 
would injure the corn or fruit. 

SINGULAR cIRCUMSTANCE. The Barnstable Journal 
says that a child six years old, who was in the habit of play- 
ing about the house, situated in the woods of West Har- 
wich, was heard to utter some distressing wailings and 
eries, which gradually ceased until they became almost 
extinct. On going to the child it was found that a black 


snake, two and a half feet in length, had wound itself 


around the child’s neck, and nearly suffocated it. Re- 
moving the snake, it was found so closely entwined that 
the skin was alsoremoved. The child, however, reco- 
vered, 

DE Bete 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Discovery of the early history of Maryland. David Ridgely, 
esq. state librarian of Maryland, has, in pursuance of a reso- 
iution of the legislature, made a thorough search of the archives 
of the state, and been rewarded for his exertions by the disco- 
very of several highly interesting documents illustrative of the 
early history of the revolutionary struggle. ‘The Frederick 
Herald says: 

Among the papers discovered are, the manuscript proceed- 
ings of a meeting of delegates appointed by the several counties 
of the province of Maryland, in that city, on the 2d day of July, 
1775, and continued in session till 14th August ensuing. Of 
this document, the librarian says: 

“The rescue of this document alone from loss and decay is 
worth all the labor and expense that have been bestowed 
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throughout the whole of the research. It is the cerner stone 
of the republican history of Maryland, and upon which the su- 
perstructure of our present form of government has been so 
successfully and happily reared. 

This assembly created and appointed the council of safety 
for the province, and took such other decisive measures as 
were virtually a declaration of independence.” 

Mr. McMahon, in his historical view of Maryland, says: ‘‘In 
closing the history of the conventional government of Mary- 
land, we shall surprise the reader by the fact, that the state has 
notin her archives, unless very recently obtained, a single me- 
inorial of its existence or operations.”? 

Also, they have discovered the proceedings of the conven- 
tion of 1775 and 76; of the councils of safety from °75 to 777; 
of the lower house of the province from 1714 to 1722; original 
letters from such distinguished men as Patrick Henry, John 
Hancock, Edmund Pendleton, Benjamin Franklin, Robert Mor- 
ris, Lafayette, Washington, Chase, Stone, Paca, &c. &c. upon 
subjects connected with the common cause of the colonies; 
lists of officers of the Maryland line; treaties of Indians; mus- 
ter rolls, &c. 


Maryland colony. We learn from the Maryland Colonization 
Journal that the African head-man Simleh Balla, who was de- 
puted by king Freeman, of Cape Palmas to visit the United 
States, and who came overa short time ago with Dr. Hall, the 
governor of the colony, was present at two meetings of the 
board of managers of the Colonization society in this city. 
The message with which he was charged was delivered to the 
board in the following words: 

I be Balla, head-man for king Freeman of Cape Palmas. 
Him send me this country. I come for peak his word. Pose 
him sava book, | no come; he make book and send him; but 
cause he no sava make book, I come for look country and peak 
him words. 

Long time past, slave man come we country. He do we 
bad too much, he make slave, he tief plenty man forsell. By 
and by allslave man knock off. This time we nosell slave, 
no man come for tief him. All man glad this palaver done sit. 
Beside that we have plenty trouble. All man have to go for 
ship for get him ting, iron, cloth, tobacco, guns, powder and 
plenty, plenty little ting. Some time canoe capsize, man lose 
allhim money. Some time he die, plenty water kill him; he 
cantcome up. This hurt we too much, and make we beart 
sorry. By and by one white man come we country. He bring 
plenty black America man. Him buy we country, we give 
him land for sitdown. Him say he come for do country good. 
Him build house—put all him money shore—make farm—make 
road—made all country fine. This time all good ting live 
shore—-no more go ship. Ebery man can buy that ting him 
want. No money lose—no man lose. This make all men 
heart glad—make king’s heart glad. King tell me, “Bally, go 
that country: see how this ting be. Tell them people ali we 
heartsay. ‘Thank him for that good ting them do for we coun- 
try. Beg him for send more man, for make house, make farm 
—for bring money, and for make all little childs sava read 
book, allsame America men.” I done. 

Simleh Balla has since embarked for Cape Palmas, in the 
schooner Financier, {[ Nat. Inl. 


Lynn. The prosperity of this flourishing town, its success 
in business, its freedom from sickness, and its numerous enjoy- 
ments, should be sources of gratitude. The principal business 
of the town was never better. About 3,300,000 pairs of ladies’ 
shoes are manufactured annually, worth about $2,150,000. An 
India rubber factory employs about twenty hands in the manu- 
facture of India rubber shoes. A silk printing and dying estab- 
lishment does business to the amount of many thousand dol- 
lars. About an hundred tons of chocolate are annually manu- 
factured. Five whale ships and about twenty other vessels 
are employed in fishing and trade. A rope walk has recently 
been built, and a ship yard opened. Within three years 237 
dwelling houses have been erected, and more than that num- 
ber of other buildings. There are two banks, two newspapers, 
twelve religious societies, nine public schools, and an acade- 
my. According to the census recently taken the population is 
9,847—showing an increase of 150 per cent. in 10 years. In 
1820, it was 4,515; in 1830, 6,138; in 1835, 8, 419; in May last, it 
was 9,847; and at the rate of progress for the past year, it now 
will exceed 10,000. [Lynn Star. 


Russian serfs. Pr'nce Sheremetoff, who is said to have 
120,000 slaves on his estates, has generally in his retinue, 
when in Moscow, nearly 1,000, comprising servants, musicians, 
comedians, carpenters, builders, tailors, mechanics and artists 
of all kinds. Most of the slaves migrate with the nobles in 
summer to their country seats. 


Remarkable longevity. The two following cases of singular 
longevity, come to us in the same paper. One hundred and five 
and one hundred and eleven, is seldom attained in these days of 
degeneracy. 

Died, in the neighborhood of Jonesborough, Tennessee, on 
the 10th ult. Mr. William Murray, aged 111 years and 6 months. 
Mr. Murray was a native of Maryland, but has for a number of 
years been a resident of that state. 

Of cancer, in Garrard county, Kentucky, on the 2ist.ult. Mr. 
Joseph Leasure,in the 105th year of his age. He was born 
March 2ist, 1732, only forty days after the illustrious Washing 
ton. He walked seven miles the same day of his death, 
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Wool. The clip of wool for this season in this town is all 
sold at prices varying from 56 to 65 cents. The larger and finer 
jots sold from 60 to 65 cents. Are not farmers satisfied with 
these prices? If they are not, they will not be satisfied with 
any thing; like the man’s wife who had tried to be contented 
fur twenty years, but had never succeeded. 

Farmers are now in the midst of tiaying, which is at least 
two weeks later than usual. The crop of grass is abundant— 
certainly one-third more than the last year, but itis bulky and 
lighi—which must be the case, as ithas grown mostly in the 
shade. [ Greenfield Mercury. 


Winchester rail road. The transportation on the road, be- 
tween the 14th March and the 3lst of July, consisted of the 
following commodities: from Winchester to Harper’s Ferry— 
15,770 bbls. of flour; 11,457 bushels of grain; 2.3879 bushels of 
meal; 98 tons of iron; 6L tons of lead; and 2538 tons of other 
merchandise; and from Harper’s Ferry to Winchester—262 tons 
of plaster; 2,923 bbls. fish; 2,675 bushels of salt; and 1,340 tons 
of other merchandise—yiciding $9,560. 

The number of passengers in the same period was 5,337— 
yielding $7,096. 


Pennsylvania canals. We learn from the Pennsylvania Te- 
legraph, that the tolls on the public works, received at the trea- 
surer’s office for the month of July amount to $113,609 65, 
The total amount of tolls on these works since the first of April, 
is stated at $376,058 03. 


On the 17th inst. a vessel arrived at Portland, Me. having on 
board eight hogsheads of sea-duck eggs, from Labrador. They 
are large and beautiful and of fine flavour, and were retailed 
at 25 cents per dozen. A brig was loading with them at Labra- 
dor for some southern port. 


Verd Antique. A quarry of marble, of the purest species of 
Verd Antique, has recently been opened in New Haven, Con, 
about two miles from the public square. The editors of the 
American Historical Magazine say, that the specimens that 
have been shown to them, surpass any that they have seen in 
the cabinets of science or museums in this country: and that in 
beauty and variety of color, (being marked with golden or yel- 
low streakings interwoven) it cannot be surpassed. 


Hizh prices. From the Pontotoc Register it appears that Cin- 
cinnati flouris worth in that place $15 per bbl. lard 20 cents 
per pound, salt $10 per sack, and Molasses $3 per gallon. 

[ Natchez ( Miss.) paper. 


Whale ships. Four whale ships belonging to Hudson, N. Y. 
have returned with 5,100 barrels of oil. ‘The cargoes of two of 
the ships are worth $100,000. The New England, at Pougb- 
keepsie, has a cargo of 2,000 barrels whale and 80 do. sperm 
oil, which is valued at about $60,000. 


The Salem ( Mass.) ‘Landmark,’ states that fifteen vessels 
belonging to that town, (eight of which are ships) measur- 
ing 3,500 tons, and involving a capital of $320,000 are engaged 
in the whaling business. The business has been a good one, 
and further investments are proposed. 


Cotton crop of Mississippi. ‘The Vicksburg (Miss.) Register 
estimates the present cotton crop of that state at one hundred 
millions of pounds, and its value at from fifteen to eighteen 
millions of dollars. The advance of the Mississippi in wealth 
and population, during the last five years, is almost unparallel- 
ed. According to the Grand Gulf Advertiser, the last has dou- 
bied, while the first has more than quadrupled, during this pe- 
riod. The population of the state is now said to number 
328,000 persons. 


The Vermont Chronicle says: While this paper is going to 
press, there stands a load of medium quality wool before our 
office for market, weight 4,000 Ibs. raised in Barnard, probably 
ata cost not exceeding thirty cents, (when hay is plenty at 25 
cents), and for which has been paid on an average 55 cents, by 
the wool merchants. 
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INDIAN WAR. 
From the Washington Globe. 
Head quarters, army of the south, Tuskeegee, Aug. 10, 1836. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit for the information of the 
general-in-chief and the secretary of war, a copy of a-report of 
siajor general Sanford, of an affair which took place on the 
26th, and another on the 27th ultimo, near Lumpkin, Georgia, 
between a party of Indians and a detachment of Georgia vol- 
unteers under captain Jernigan, which resulted in the defeat 
and dispersion of the Indians on the latter day. Captain Jer- 
Nigan behaved on these occasions with the same gallantry and 
g00d conduct which has distinguished him throughout this 
campaign. 

The Indians who had crossed the Chattahoochie are a part of 
those that fled from the camp in this neighborhood early in 
July, as several of the friendly chiefs have informed me. 

[ have seven companies of mounted Tennesseeans employed 
in scouring the country below Fort Mitchell, and up the Cowa- 
gee and Hatchachubbee creeks. 

I do believe they will find many Indians. I am, sir, respect- 
fully your ob’t servant, TH. 8S. JESUP, 

Maj. gen. com. army of the south. 

Brig. gen. R. Jones, adjutant gen. Washington city. 
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Head quarters, first army corps, camp Jesup August 1, 1836. 
GENERAL: I have the honor to inform you, that after having 
performed a march of sixty miles, | arrived the day after I left 
you at Woolfolk’s, in the neighborhood of the party of Indians 
who were reported to have croosed the Chattahoochie on the 
24th ultimo. The result of the engagement which took place 
on the same day between that party and a detachment of Geor- 
gia volunteers, has already been made known to you by the 
official despatch of captain Calhoun. Whilst on its march the 
day following, it was overtaken a few miles south of Lumpkin 
by captain Jernigan’s corps of mounted men, and a sharp skir- 
mish ensued, in which that brave and meritorious officer, after 
inaintaining for some time an unequal conflict, was compelled 
to retire, with a loss of three of his troops killed, and seven 
wounded. Not discouraged by his want of success, that en- 
ergetic officer determined to renew the fight; and accordingly, 
having strengthened himself by a number of volunteer citizens, 
he made the attack on the morning of the 27th ultimo between 
10 and 11 o’clock, and in his turn compelled the enemy to give 
way, abandoning the whole of his plunder, and leaving 15 of his 
warriors slain upon the field, This decisive advantage would 
have been followed up by an immediate pursuit, but a deep 
morass through which the enemy passed, situated in a heavy 
cane brake, precluded the hope of being able to overtake them, 
in the exhausted and debilitated condition of our troops. Every 
exertion, however, has since been used, and is now being made 
to come up with them; but so great have been the obstacles tha 
we have encountered, in brakes, bogs and swamps, that w¢ 
have as yet been foiled in that design. Nevertheless, we shall 
not relax in our vigilance and our industry, until hope itself 
has been desperate by their flight and dispersion. So rapid was 
the fiight of the enemy, that he left his dead unburied; and 
their little children fell into the hands of the troops. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your most obedient 
servant, (Signed) J. W. A. SANFORD, major general. 

Major gen. T. S. Jesup, com. army of the south, 

head quarters, Fort Mitchell. 

The Columbus Inquirer of the 12th contains the following 
letter: 

Camp Hoey, 6th August, 1836. 

GENTLEMEN: Aftera forced march I joined my battalion in 
Randolph, determined, if God would, to have revenge for the 
events of the fatal Sunday when my men fought without their 
commander. I found upon my arrival that general Sandford 
Was in pursuit of the Indians with great energy, and after ex- 
hausting bimself with personal fatigue, took but a single day to 
rest, sending me in the swamp with my battalion and captain 
Bostwick’s company of Pulaski county to drive for the Indians, 

We had a few of the Baker county boys, under captain 
House; among them are some men that can trail equal to 
blood hounds. We had not proceeded far before the sigr be- 
came certain. About? o’clock on yesterday, we came upon 
their camp; they were entrenched behind some large pine logs, 
and received us witha brisk fire. I was struck with the se- 
cond ball that was fired; a large dirk knife saved me from a 
dangerous if not a fatal wound; the ball struck the knife in my 
pantaloons pocket, and thas was prevented from penetrating 
deeply into my thigh; the bruise is considerable, but will soon 
be well. 

Finding that the enemy had the vantage ground, I determin- 
ed at once to storm the camp; the order to charge, with loaded 
guns, was obeyed promptly, and thus commenced the most 
brilliant and impetuous charge; the enemy made a faint effort 
to rally, but a fire was opened on them as we went, which 
they could not bear. They fled, leaving all their plunder and a 
fine dinner behind them; the traces of blood were considerable, 
but they left no dead or wounded behind them. 

In the pursuit we found parts of litters very bloody upon 
which they carried their dead or wounded. The swamp was a 
complete covert to them, and they made good their retreat. In 
pursuing them my men and officers would mire in the mud, 
and the march of their trail before the fight was so long and fa- 
ligning, and we were so much exhausted, we were compelled 
to desist. The battalion unanimously voted me the present of 
a fine rifle, taken on the field loaded. We took up the line of 
march for camp, and just as night came on, made our escape 
from the most extensive and dismal swamp I ever saw. My 
officers and men fought with great and unflinching firmness, 
and all distinguished themselves, especially in the execution of 
the orderto charge. The Indians raised the war whoop, but the 
sound was lost in the tremendous shouts of the charge. 

We had no certain means of ascertaining the strength of the 
Indians; from the size of their camp and the amount of their 
victuals cooked for dinner, we could easily say they were a 
hundred strong, but I am of opinion that there was not quite 
that number from all { could see. Very respectfully, 

JULIUS C, ALFORD, 
mh &  Btevre— 
THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDER, NG. 55. 
Adjutant general’s office, Washington, August 18, 

The following appointment made by the president under the 
provisions of an act of congress of the 4th of July last, is pub- 
lished for the information of the army: 

“Major Trueman Cross, quartermaster, is hereby appointed 
acting quartermaster general of the army during the absence of 
general Jesup, the quartermaster general, from the seat of go- 
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vernment. This appeintment to take effect from the 23d day 
of July, 1836. ANDREW JACKSON.’ 
By order of major general Macoms: 
(Signed) R, JONES, adj. gen. 
MEXICO AND TEXAS. 

A letter published in the New Orleans papers, dated Velasco, 
July 20, says—Our army is still at Victoria, upon the river Gua- 
daloupe. amar had arrived there, agreeably to the last ac- 
counts, and presented himself as commander-in-chief of the 
Texian forces; but, with all his popularity, was unable to ob- 
tain the concurrence of the army with the wishes of the ca- 
binet. The question was put to vote, whether he should enjoy 
chief command, or Rusk continue in his former capacity, 
until the arrival of general Houston. The matter was decided 
by an Overwhelming majority in favor of the two latter gentle- 
men—eo that Rusk remains brigadier general commanding, and 
the authority of major general Houston will be recognised as 
soon as he arrives in camp. Lamar is said to have behaved in 
his usual disinterested and patriotic manner. 
' The same letter adds—Santa Ana, the ill-fated and fallen 
gerpet is now at Columbia, and has the pleasing anticipation of 
being shorty escorted to the army, and there receiving his sen- 
fence—a detachment has been ordered in for the purpose. You 

ay hear of a catastrophe before many weeks have elapsed. 
ge om al it with positive certainty. Miserable indecision in 
not having inflicted upon him “death or worse punishment”? 
immediately after his capture, when the act would have been 
_ Mpheld and justified by the whole civilized world. 

The Texian army is said to be rapidily incgeasing, and that 
an invasion of Matamoras was talked of—which was only de- 
Jayed for the present by the great scarcity of water, and the 
contagious maladies peculiar to the season, in those arid wastes 
over which the Texiau army would have to march. 

Grand Gulf, ( Miss.) July 21. 

We learn generally, that the Mexicans, to the number of 12 
fo 15 thousand, are on their way to Texas, by land and water. 
It is stated, on good authority, that the Mexican soldiery are 
sworn to exterminate all Americans, or never to return. The 
latier we think it most probable they will do. But this oath 
speaks very little regard for Santa Ana and his officers, in the 
power of the Texians. We perceive that governor Fulton, of 
Arkansas, has called out a thousand militia, for an object of 
which we are not yet informed, but, perhaps, contingently con- 
nected with Texian troubles. 


We are informed by a gentleman who left Nachitoches last ; 


Saturday, July 16th, that the tide of emigration towards Texas 
jis immense; the whole country is swarming with men. Gene- 
ral Houston has not yet joined the army; and major general 
Lamar remains commander-in-chief. The tug of war is yet to 
come, and we anxiously await the result. 
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FROM MEXICO. 
From the New Orleans Bee of the 6th inst. 

By the arrival of the schooner Halcyon, capt. Dickerson, from 

atamor2s, we have been put in possession of our regular file 
of papers from that city to the 29:h ult. Whatever of interest 
they contain will be found below. 

By a letter received from the American consul at Matamoras, 
we learn that the Mexican government have opened their ports 
so all kinds of provisions, during the war with Texas, paying 
ap ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. 

he blockade of the port of Matamoras, by the Texian 
cruisers, does not appear to be very efficient: both;Mexican 
and American vessels are permitted to pass withont molesta- 
tion, All was quict in the city when the Halcyon left, and but 
few troops there. The speech of J. Q. Adams on the admission 
of Texas into the union, was published in an extra at Matamo- 
ras and greatly admired. 

The Matamoros Mercury of the 29th ult. says, that from the 
want of authentic information from the interior, it can give no 
particulars of the troubles said to exist there. We sometime 
sinee expressed our opinion that al) was not right as regards the 
internal affairs of Mexico; we are the more convinced of the 
fact by the above. Where the revolution will first break out, 
er when it will end, is still in the womb of futurity. 

ARMY OF OPERATIONS. 

The general-in-chief of the army of operations has received 
by express, the following decree from the war department. 

jst. Dyring the war to be carried on against the insurgents in 
Texas, it will be lawful to import foreign provisions, iu the port 
of Matamoras. 

Qa. The duties on said imports will be paid in provisions and 
stores, which will be taken at the sale prices and exclusively 
destined to the support of the army sent in Texas. 

3d. The provisions which will come from the interior, destin- 
ed to said army of operations, shall be free of duty, and the 
mules and wagons by which they are transported, shall not be 
liable to a requisition from the government. 

ANGEL GARCIA QUINTANAR, president, 
ANTONOGENES CASTEILLERO, secretary. 
RAFAEL DE MONTALVO, do. 
Countersigned, J. M. TORNEL. 
DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 

Jose Gomez de la Cortina, colone! of the brigade del Comer- 
efo governor of the district, proclaims the following deeree, 
transmitied from the financial department. 
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His excellency the president ad interim of the Mexican re- 
public has sanctioned the following decree, adopted by the ge- 
neral congress. 

Ist. The Mexican government is authorised to levy a forced 
loan, on the whole extent of the republic not exceeding a sum 
of two millions of dollars, in order to make up for the deficit 
left in the treasury. 

2d. The maximum of any share shal} be a thousand dollars. 

3d. The certificates delivered as evidence of payment, shall 
be received by government, afier the lapse of one year, for all 


contributions and taxes. 
JOAQUIN PARRES, President. 
JOSE R. MALO, Secretary. 
RAFAEL DE MONTALVO. 
it is decreed thatthe present decrees be printed, published 
and put in circulation, in order that it may fully executed. 
Palace of the national government, Mezico, June, 1836. 
JOSE JUSTO CORRO. 


From the New Orleans Merchants’ Exchange Bulletin. 
Extract of a letter dated Matamoras, July 29, 1836. 

The Camanche Indians,* a few nights past, came into Mata- 
moras, and stole about 700 horses belonging to the Mexican ca- 
valry, and committed other depredations. The Mexican troops, 
between 3,000 and 4,000, have positively refused to march into 
Texas until they have been paid what was due them. The 
officers in command endeaver to pacify them by saying that 
the conducta is daily expected from the interior with $200,000. 
Gen. Filasola’s defence was published in the Mexican papers, 
and reflects great discredit on the Mexican soldiers. 

The Texian prisoners in this place are compelled daily (in 
chains) to sweep and cleanse the streets! 

Since writing the foregoing, | have just heard from good au- 
thority that some of the principal officers of the Mexican army 
have declared that they will not go into Texas until a suffi- 
cient quantity of provisions has been sent before them, and 
they must be paid their arrearages, as they will no longer trust 
to the promises of the Mexiean government. 


8B Oem 


THE KENTUCKY VOLUNTEERS DISBANDED. 

Gen. Combs has handed us the following letter, addressed to 
the governor of Kentucky, a copy of which was sent to him by 
express from Frankfort. [ Observer. 

Hermitage, Aug. 7, 1836. 

Sir: Arriving at this place on the evening of the 5th instant, 
I was made acquainted with the requisition of gen. Gaines on 
the governors of ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi and Loui- 
siana, for 1,000 men from each state. The letter of gen. Gaines 
and the proclamation of governer Cannon, of Tennessee, made 
known the basis of this requisition. Regarding the reasons as- 
signed by gen. Gaines as not consistent with the relations which 
we have maintained with Mexico, since the existence of the 
civil war in Texas, or with those which it is our duty and wish 
to cultivate with that government, as long as it observes good 
faith and friendship in its intercourse with the United States, I 
feel myself called on to inform you that that requisition has not 
received my approbation, and that I trust, if the men eabled for 
have been brought into the field, you will forthwith cause them 
to be mustered and discharged, and await for further orders 
from the general government in respect to any other requisition 
for the militia. 

The 10,000 volunteers authorised by the sate act of congress 
have been apportioned among the states and territories nearest 
to the theatre of actual or apprehended hostilities from the In- 
dians. They are considered sufficient, combined with the re- 
gular treops, to maintain the peace of the frontier, and to ter- 
minate the war which now exists with the Creeks and Semi- 
noles. Allof them have not been bronght into the field, but 
gen. Gaines was notified that 1,000 volunteers in Arkansas, and 
1,000 in Missouri, had received orders to be organized and held 
in readiness for one year’s service, should the emergency arise 
making their employment necessary on the frontier now com- 
manded by him. This circumstance makes the present requi- 
sition of gen. Gaines still more unaccountable, particularly as 
it is believed that our western frontier is now tranquil. Under 
these circumstances, you will please cause the troops called 
for by the requisition in question, if they have been raised, to be 
discharged. They will be paid as soon as an appropriation by 
congress can be obtained for this purpose. Lam, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, ANDREW JACKSON. 

To his excel. Mr. Morchead, gov. of the state of Kentucky. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 
Lexington, 13th Au,cust, 1836. 

The president of the United States has ordered the governor 
of Kentucky to disband the troops, who so promptly volunteer- 
ed to march to the south western frontier to defend it from sa- 
vage depredations. 

Neither the deadly climate to which they were ordered, nor the 
inevitable hardships and privations of a thousand miles march, 
atthe most unfavorable season of the year, could damp the ardor 
of the gallant Hunters of Kentucky, when called to rally under 
“The Star Spangled Banner.”’ 





*T hese are the Indians whom the Mexicans are charged with 
having enlisted in their service. 
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Selected by the governor to lead them to the field, it is but 
due to myself to declare that I would have been the friend and 
father of the high spirited youths intrusted to my care, aa well 
as their commander. It has been ordered otherwise, and we 
must submit. It now only remains for me to have your names 
enrolled on the records of the department of war, and to ob- 
tain for you such compensation for your loss of time and ex- 

enditures, as a seuse of justice may induce congress to grant. 
This duty, you may rest assured, shall be discharged with plea- 
sure and fidelity. Blank muster rolls will be furnished to the 
cuptain of each company by the adjutant general of Kentucky 
and his instructions must be strictly attended to. 

LesLig Combs, Com. K. V. M. G. 
48 B Oe — 
THE WHALE FISHERY. 
From the Newcastle (Eng.) Journal. 

The importance of the whale fishery, not only to the mer- 
chant adventurers of mercantile shipping interests, but in a na- 
tional view, as educating a race of hardy and enterprising sea- 
men for the royal matines, has occasionally been talked about 
in this country, in parliament and out of it, but never in truth 
received the attention, or was regarded with the sympathy of 
which it is ¢o eminently deserving. We allude more especially 
to the whale fishery of the South Seas and great Pacific. Our 
trans-Atlantic brethren are neither such short-sighted or luke- 
warm observers in matters of high public concern. Although 
their traffic in that vast expanse has already attained an extra- 
ordinary development, and might seem equal to satiate the 
aspirations the most soaring, yet with them success unparallel- 
ed serves but as a stimulant to exhaustless energies, and what 
has been accomplished, however extraordinary in extent, is 
viewed but as an earnest of what remains in store, and may be 
achieved. Over the globe industrial they march from one 
triumph to another; in the words of the poet they ‘“‘conquer 
known worlds, and then imagine new.”?’ The American South 
Sea fishery has reached a growth of such gigantie proportions, 
and has become an object nationally of such high import, that 
the state has deemed it expedient to come in aid of the spirited 
trader, by devising means for his protection, so as to enable him 
to enlarge the sphere of his operations, in the perfect confidence 
of security. We learn by papers of the United States, thata 
commitee on naval affairs has been sitting, in which the con- 
dition and prospects of the South Sea Pacific whale fishery 
have been carefully examined; and resolutions have passed for 
recommending to the senate various measures calculated to 
promote its extension and facilitate its operations. ‘T'he report 
now lies before us, from which, for the present, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with the following brief sketch of the actual situ- 
ation of this mighty interest in the ports of the United States of 
America:— 

Number of vessels engaged in the whale fishery to the South 
Seas, 460. 

Whith on an average of 376 tons each, makes 172,500 tons, 
or one-tenth of the whole tonnage of the United States. 

The average cost of these vessels is $40,000, requiring there- 
fore an active capital of $18,400,000. 

Each time this whale fleet put to sea, there is required for 
victualling and outfit, 80,000 barrels flour, 79,000 barrels pork 
and beef, 261,000 gallons molasses, 551,600 pounds coffee, 
256,800 pounds sugar, 172,500 pounds tea, 1,300 tierces rice, 
45,460 pieces duck (sail cloth), 8,960 tons cordage, 4,600 tons 
iron hoops, 552,000 sheets copper, 10,000,000 staves, 460,000 
dollars’ value whaling gear, harpoons, &c. besides large quan- 
tities of beans, corn, peas, potatoes, &c. 

The committee state that, directly and indirectly, from 
50,000,000 to 70,000,000 of property are embarked in the fishery, 
and that it employs from 9,000 to 12,000 seamen; that “itis a 
nursery for seamen for which no substitute can be found, emi- 
nently fitted to form precisely such men as the nation requires 
fur the times of trial and struggle.”’ 

The committee, after adverting to the “hundreds of islands, 
reefs and shoals, unmarked upon any chart, and unknown to 
eommon navigators,’ which exist in those seas, proceed to re- 
commend the equipment of a fleet for “exploration” or diseo- 
very, to consist of two vessels of about 200 tons each, witha 
t-nder of 100 tons, and a store ship of competent dimeusions, to 
be accompanied by a sloop war for protection, and to *‘secure 
peaceful and friendly relations with the inhabitants of the 
islands”? in those seas. The meaning of this is, of course, to 
take posgession of and establish a settlement on some island 
conveniently situated az a place of resort for refreshments or 
repairs by the whalers. The object is laudable, for, surely, if 
ever industry had fair claim to national guardianship and assis- 
tince, it is that which flourishes, not, as the committee ably 
remark, by a ‘‘mere exchange of commodities, but by the cre- 
Btion of wealth by labor from the ocean.”? The subject—en- 
@auragement of the South Sea whale fishery—is well werthy 
tie special attention of our own government. With the advan- 
tages we possess by our settiements and colonies on the coasts 
of New Holland, it seems strange that our successful progress 
should fall short of that of our enterprising brethren of the west. 

9 BO Stee — 
DEFERRED ARTICLES. 
THE DEPOSITE BANKS. 
Washington, May 25, 1836. 
To the editors of the National Intelligencer: 

GENTLEMEN: Will you do me the favor to publish the enclos- 

ed article from the St. Louis Republican, for the information of 








my constituents? I am compelled to make this request, as the 
house refused, this morning, to take up the resolution of Mr. 
Dromgovle, and my amendment, and as ‘‘order’’ forbade me 
announce the reason for the motion which I made to suspend 
the rules, I am your obedient servant, 
HENRY A. WISE. 
Messrs. Gales and Seaton. 


From the Missouri Republican of May 14, 1836. 

The public moneys. ‘The Giobe, in the month of September 
last, published the details of an arrangement made by the dif- 
ferent deposite banks, by which the long promised ‘‘better cur- 
rency,’? as that paper then styled it, was to be secured to the 
country. The details, as we have said, were given, but it did 
not appear thatthe arrangement was the fruit of Reuben M. 
Whitney’s labors; nor has this fact, so far as we know, been 
alluded to at any time. Such, however, was the case. A new 
Van Buren paper has been recently started at Paimyra, in this 
state, called the ‘*Marion Journal,”’ the first No. of which con- 
tains acommunication from Wm. Blakely, receiver of public 
moneys for that district, in which a *‘circular’? embodying the 
whole arrangement with instructions from **R. M. Whitney,’’ 
iz inserted. The receiver commences with these remarkable 
words—‘‘i am instructed to receive in payment for public lands 
the notes on the following banks:’’ and then copies the circular, 
dated ** Washington, August 21, 1835,”? 

The opening paragraph—which, as well as those parts insert- 
ed below, was suppressed by the Globe—read thus: 

‘‘[ have the pleasure to inform you that, since my circular to 
you of the 25th June last, | have received communications 
from the greater partof the deposite banks, upon the subject of 
redeeming such of their notes in New York and Philadelphia, 
as may be received on deposite from receivers of proceeds of 
public lands, as well as receiving from such receivers the notes 
of such of the deposite and others banks as redeem the same, 
either in New York or Philadelphia; and I am now enabled to 
communicate to you the arrangements made with the following 
banks.”? 

Then follow the “‘arrangements”’ announced, and which we 
have already published. Mr. Whitney closes his circular by 
saying— 

“These arrangements have been entered into with the un- 
derstanding and full reliance thateach bank will act towards 
the other in fairness, and with the most sacred fidelity; that no 
one will call upon any other to redeem their notes which have 
not been received from the public receivers, or in payment of 
public dues, in cases where the banks have extended the limi- 
tation that far. 

‘“‘[ have forwarded a copy of this to each of the public re- 
ceivers, and [ have no doubt but they will all act with such 
fairness, that no injustice will be done to any of the deposite 
banks. Should it ever be otherwise, and any of the banks 
have cause to feel aggrieved, lam authorised by the secretary 
of the treasury, to say that he will take the most prompt mea- 
sures to remove any just cause of complaint. 

‘“‘It is expected by all the banks which have come into the 
arrangement, that when one forwards for redemption, at the 
places named, the notes of any bank, it will, at the same 
time, inform such bank of the amount which it bas thus sen 
forward. 

‘‘— would suggest, that in case any one of the deposite banks 
which have not entered into this arrangement shall hereafter 
do so, they communicate the terms, &c, to me, that the same 
may be commurficated to the others, as well as to the public 
receivers. 

‘As it will greatly increase the security against counterfeits, 
I would suggest that each deposite bank which has or may 
enter into this arrangement, forward to each of the public 
receivers, the signatures of their respective presidents and 
cashiers. For thia purpose, I forward with this a list of the 
public receivers, with the places of their residence. 

‘‘l am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“R. M. WHITNEY.”? 


In the course of the investigations, newspaper and otherwise, 
which have taken place in the last few months, it has been 
boldly denied that R. M. Whitney had any connezion with the 
treasury department. In his letter to the publishers of the 
Globe, of the 5th of March last, he represents himself as the 
agent ‘fof anumber of the most respectable deposite banks.” 
employed to reside at Washington, to act as their correspond- 
ing agent, and to look after their interests generally. The 
Globe denied that he had any official connexion with the trea- 
sury; and an inquiry was objected toin congress because he 
was a private citizen. The circular before us, however, un- 
veils his true character. He has, beyond a doubt, the control 
of all the funds received into the treasury from the sale of the 
public lands: he avowedly actz under authority from the secre- 
tary of the treasury, and threatens all erring banks with 
‘Sprompt measures to remove any just cause of complaint: he 
is recognized as a treasury officer by the receiver who publish- 
ed the circular, for Mr. B. expressly says, “I am instructed,” 
&c. and goes on to quote the letter of instructions. Esther this 
must be the case—either he is an accredited officer of the trea- 
sury department, or he must be a private citizen, the agent “of 
a number of respectable banks,” if you choose, but still having 
the exclusive regulation of the currency, and the control of 
eleven (fourteen) millions or more of money received for pub- 
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lic lands annually. When before has the spectacle been pre- 
sented to us of a private citizen giving peremptory instructions 
to government officers, and wielding many millions of public 
money “ the benefit of banks paying him a high price for his 
services 


A CARD. 

“A certain’? Henry A. Wise having requested the publica- 
tion of *‘an article from the St. Louis Republican for the infor- 
mation of my (his) constitnents,’’ in which reference is made 
to a ‘communication from Wm. Blakey, receiver of public mo- 
neys for that district, in which a ‘circular,’ embodying the 
whole arrangement, WITH INSTRUCTIONS FROM R. M. WHIT- 
NEY, is inserted,’’ and continues, “the receiver commences 
with these remarkable words: ‘I am instructed to receive in 
payment for public lands the notes of the following banks,’ ’’ 
—ihe statement made by the conductors of the Republican, for 
the purpose of conveying the idea that I gave the instructions, 
which the receiver states he had received, in relation to what 
bank notes he was to receive in payment of public lands, is a 
piece of downright chieanery, on their part. The ‘‘circular,’’ 
which is referred to and printed by them, contains not one word 
to justify the assertion, which is FALSE in every particular. 
lf that receiver had instructions, I presume it was from the bank 
with which he makes his deposites, as | Know that bank issued 
a circular to the receivers, informing them what bank notes he 
would receive from them on de posite. 

I have already proved H. A. Wise guilty of uttering a base 
falsehood, in the house of representatives, against me; and in 
appending his name to the article from the Missouri Republi- 
ean, he has endorsed another BASE FALSEHOOD, which f pub- 
lish “*for the information of my (his) constituents.’’ 


R. M. WHITNEY. 
Saturday, May 28. 
8 © Otere— 


LETTER FROM THE HON. JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

Mr. Calhoun addressed the following letter to a committee 
of the citizens of Athens, Georgia, who tendered him a public 
dinner when on a visit to that piace. 

Athens, 5th August, 1836. 

GenTcemen: If I could be induced to depart from a rule whieh 
1 adopted several years since, on the approach of a memorable 
crisis of our affairs, to decline all public demonstrations in ap- 
probation of my political course, I would with great pleasure 
accept the very kind and pressing invitation to a publie dinner, 
which you have tendered me, in the name of the citizens of 
Athens and its vicinity. But the reasons which induced me 
originally to adopt the rule have not yet ceasedfto operate. 
Foreseeing, that the course, which a sense of duty impelled 
me to take on the occasion to which I have referred, would 
give the ignorant and artful an opportunity to impute to me 
base and unworthy motives, 1 determined to forego, (in order 
to repel, as far as possible such imputations), all public ho- 
nors, and to seek my reward in the difficult path which I pro- 
posed to tread, in the approbation of my conscience, and the 
approval of eller times. 

That my conduct in the difficult scenes through which I have 
passed, has met the approbation of yourselves and those you 
represent, is to me a source of much gratification. The two sub- 
jeets, abolition and the regulation of the public deposites, in 
reference to which, you have in particular approved my con- 
duct, are of primary importance, and you could have selected 
none on which your approbation would have been more accept- 
aide. 

Of ail questions which have been agitated under our govern- 
ment, abolition is that in which we of the south have the 
deepest concern. It strikes directly and fatally, not only at 
our prosperity, but our existence as a people. Should it suc- 
eved, our fate would be worse than the aborigines whom 
we have driven out, or the slaves whom we command. Itisa 
question that admits of neither concession nor compromise. 
‘The door must be closed against all interference on the part of 
the general government in any form, whether in the District of 
Columbia, or in the states or territories. The highest grounds 
are the safest. 

There is one point, in connexion with this important subject, 
on which the south ought to be fully informed. From all that 
] saw and heard during the session, | am pefectly satisfied that 
we mast look to ourselves and ourselves only for safety. It is 
perfectly idle ta look to the non-slaveholding states to arrest 
the attacks of the fanatics. 1 readily admit that the great body 
of enligtted citizens of all parties in these states are opposed 
to their wicked and dangerous schemes, but so intent are the 
two parties which divide and distract all the non-slaveholding 
staies on getting or retaining power that neither will directly 
oppose the abolitionists on our account, from the fear that by 
incurring their displeasure they might lose the aseendency in 
their respective states, or defeat their prospects ef rising to 
power. Asstrong as may be their sympathy for us, their re- 
gard for their party at home is etili stronger, Of this we may 
be perfecly assured. Nor would it be less vain to look to 
congicass. The same cause that prevents the non-slavehold- 
ing states from interference in our favor at home, will equally 
prevent congress. We must not forget that a majority of con- 
gress in both houses are the representatives of those states, and 
of course actuated by all the feelings and calculations which 
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need neither their sympathy nor aid. The constitution hag 
placed in our power ample means, short of secession, or dis- 
union, to protect ourselves. All we want are harmony and con- 
cert among ourselves to call them into effectual action when 
the necessity comes. 

As to the act of regulating the public dep osites, I consider j; 
by far the most fortunate measure of the session. And here let 
me say, which is due to truth and justice, that for the success 
of this great and beneficent measure, the country is greatly 
indebted to the steady and firm co-operation of a Majority of 
the friends of the administration in both houses, who prove b 
their acts that they preferred their country and its institutions to 
party attachment. 

If I mistake not, the passage of the measure is the eom- 
mencement of a new political era. It will be regarded in 
history as making the termination of that long vibration of oyy 
system towards consolidation, which lately threatened the over_ 
throw of our institutions and the loss of our liberty, and the 
commencement of its Fetorn to its true confederative Character 
as it came from the hands of its framers. ; 

There is one view of this important subject highly interesting 
tothe southern Atlantic states, and especially to this, whict 
deserves notice. It will afford the means, if properly applied 
of opening Our connexion with the vast and fertile regions of 
the west, tothe incatcutable advantage of both them and us, 
We are far in the rear of the other sections in reference to in 
ternal improvement. Nature seemed to place an inseparable 
barrier between the southern Atlantic ports and the west; bute 
a better knowledge of the geography of the country, and the 
great advance of the means of communication between distant 
parts, by rail roads, have, in the last year or two, opened new 
views of prosperity for our section. Instead of being cut off 
from the vast commerce of the west, as had been supposed, we 
find to our surprise that it isin Our power with proper exertions 
to turn its Copious stream to Our Own ports. Just at this im- 
portant moment, when this new and brilhant prospect is un- 
folding to our view, the deposite bill is about to place under the 
control of the states interested ample means of accomplishing, 
on the most extended and durable seale, a system of rail road 
communication that, if effected, mus! change the social, politi- 
cal and commercial relations of the whole eountry, vastly to 
our benefit, but without injuring other sections. No state has 
a deeper interest in seeing the system executed than Georgia. 
Her position gives her great and commanding advantages in 
reference to rail roads; more so, in my opinion, than any other 
state inthe union, and all that she wants to raise her pros- 
perity to the highest point and place it on the most durable 
fonndation is a wise and judicious application of her means. 
Though possessed of less advantages, I fee! confident I speak 
the sentiments of Carolina in saying, that she feels no envy at 
the superior advantages of Georgia, and that she will rejoice to 
see them developed to the fullest extent. That there may be a 
general rivalry and a hearty disposition between them to co- 
operate to the full extent, where their joint efforts may be of 
mutual advantage, is my ardent desire. Let us both bear in 
mind, that though each still may have its separate interest to a 
certain extent, yet as it regards other sections, they both have 
a common interest, and that interest is to unite the southern 
Atlantic by the nearest, cheapest and best routes with the great 
bosom of the Mississippi and its vast tributaries. With great 
respect, Lam, &c. &c. J.C. CALHOUN. 

A. S: Clayton, C. Dougherty, S. J. Mays, George H. Young, 
Asbury Hull, George R, Clayton, Hines Holt, esq’rs, 
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COLONEL CROCKETT. 
From the Jackson ( Tenn.) Truth Teller. 
Lost Prairie, Ark’s, 1836. 
Mrs. Davip CRocKETT: 

Dear madam: Permit me to introduce myself to you as one of 
the acquaintances of your much respected husband, col, Crock- 
ett. With his fate in the fortress San Antonio, Texas, you are 
doubiless long since advised. With sincere feelings of sympa- 
thy, Il regret his untimely loss to your family and self. For if 
amongst strangers, he constituted the most agreeable compa- 
vion, be, doubtless, to his beloved wife and children, must have 
been a favorite peculiarly prized. In his loss, freedom has been 
deprived of one of her bravest sons, in whose bosom universal 
philanthropy glowed with as genial warmth as ever animated the 
heart of an American citizen. When he fell, a soldier died. 
To bemoan his fate, is to pay a tribute of greatful respect to na- 
ture—he seemed to be her son. 

The object of this letter, is to beg that yon will accept the 
watch which accompanies it. You will doubtless know it 
when you see it. And as it has his name engraved on its sur- 
face, it will no doubl be the more acceptable to you. 

As it will probably be gratifying to you to learn in what way 
I became possessed of ‘ty pees me to state, that, Jast winter 
(the precise date not recollected by me), col. Crockett, in con- 
pany with several other gentlemen, passed through Lost Prai- 
rie, on Red River, (where I live). The company, excepting 
the colonel, who was a little behind, rode up to my house and 
asked accommodations for the night. My family being so situ- 
ated, from the indisposition of my wife, that I could not ac- 
commodate them, they got quarters at one of my neighbors’ 
houses. The colonel visited me the next day and spent the day 
with me. He observed, whilst here, that his funds were getting 
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thing. He proposed to me to exchange watches—he priced his 
at $30 more than mine, which sum I paid him, and we accord- 
ingly exchanged. 

With his open frankness, his natural honesty of expression, 
his perfect want of concealment, I could not but be very much 

leased. And with a hope that it might be an accommodation 
io him, I was gratified at the exchange, as it gave me a keep- 
suke which.would often remind me of an honest man, a good 
citizen and a pioneer in the cause of liberty, amongst his suf- 
fering brethren in Texas. 

His military career was short. But though I deeply lament 
his death, | cannot restrain my American smile at the recollec- 
tion of the fact that he died as a United States soldier should 
die, covered with his slain enemy, and, even in death present- 
ing to them ia his clenched hands, the weapone of their de- 
struction. 

We hope that the day is not far distant when his adopted 
country will be freed from a savage enemy, and afford to your- 
self and children, a home, rendered in every way comfortable, 
by the liberal donations of her government. 

Accept, dear madam, for yourself and family, the most sin- 
cere wishes for your future happiness, of 
Your most obedient servant and friend, 

ISAAC N. JONES. 
—— 98 © Cte 


MR. MADISON AND THE CONSTITUTION 
From the Boston Atlas. 

The decease of Mr. Madison, the survivor of the members 
of the convention of Philadelphia, necessarily draws the atten- 
tion of the public mind to that assembly of statesmen, and to 
the great work there accomplished. It has already been re- 
marked that the profodnd secrecy with which their debates 
were conducted, and the scrupulous adherency of the members 
to the injunction not to disclose any part of the proceedings, 
leave us without the ordinary means of information as to the 
progress Of their Jabors. Facts have since transpired calculat- 
ed rather to awaken than to satisfy curiosity. Some of them 
have already been noticed in our former remarks. 

In the library of the historical society in this city, are copies 
of two printed drafts of the constitution, in the condition in 
which it stood before the convention, at different periods of the 
session. They are curious documents for the student of con- 
slitutional history. It is understood that only sixty copies 
were printed for the use of the members, under the inspection 
of a committee, and probably no other copies are now in ex- 
istence, than those above mentioned. 

The two drafis are,in many respects, essentially different. 
It may, perhaps, be difficult to designate their relative character, 
except ouly that the powers of the governmentare less distinct- 
ly marked in the first than the second, and that these powers, 
whenever conferred, or by whatever branch to be exercised, 
are less traminciied by limitations than in our existing consti- 
tuttan. 

in the first draft the executive department was to be ina 
president, chosen for seven years, by congress, and afterwards 
ineligible, to be styled his excellency—to appoint, by his own 
authority, all officers not otherwise provided for, and to be 
commander-in-chief of the army, navy and militia of the U. 
States. The clause by which this latter power is now limited 
in our constitution, and which limitation gave so much trouble 
during the late war, is not therein inserted. 

On the other hand, the power ‘to make treaties, appoint 
ambassadors and judges of the supreme court,’’ is taken from 
the president, and vested altogether in the senate of the U. 
States. 

This first printed draft of the constitution was ordered after 
the very troublesome question of representation in the house 
and senate, which at one time had nearly dissolved the con- 
vention, and had been adjusted by the grand committee, of 
which Mr. Gerry was chairman, as we have already mention- 
ed,so thatitmay be thought that the scheme then presented 
had a very fair chance of ultimate success. 

Now, there is a private history in this matter, which, if Mr. 
Madison has not revealed, will be forever lost to posterity. 

Up to this period, governor Randolph and governor Gerry, 
the leading representatives of two distinct classes of politi- 
cal men, heartily united in putting their shoulders to the wheel, 
and endeavoring, by every exertion they could make, to press 
the convention to a successful issue. There is abundant evi- 
dence that, up to this time, both those gentlemen, and the mem- 
bers with whom they acted, were exceedingly conciliatory in 
their views, yielding up favorite projects, and submitting to 
Changes in detail,in the hopes of accomplishing their objects; 
and itis certain that, at almost any time previous, if they had 
voted in opposition, the convention would have been dissolv- 
ed. Yet,after the alterations made in the first draft by the 
second, both these members became so hostile to the instru- 
ment that they refused their signatures; and it is believed that 
several who would have declined signing the first, concurred 
iv, or at least accepted the second, 

We cannot learn the cause of this refusal by the one party, or 
concurrence by the other, from an inspection of the printed 
copies, especially as governor Randolph, governor Gerry and 
Mr. Luther Martin, the then attorney general of Maryland, 
(considered the best red lawyer in the convention), who also 
retused his signature, had no very strong bond of political sym- 
pathy, Werather conjecture that the result was brought about 


least the two first named, desired to add to the draft before it 
left the convention. 
Governor Gerry’s objections, as communicated by him to the 
legislature of Massachusetts, would apply as well to the first 
as the second. Governor Randolph’s, if we may judge by his 
subsequent conduct, would more strongly apply to the first; 
and the attorney general of Maryland’s statement went equally 
against both. 
In some way or other, state rights were at the bottom of the 
difficulty. Massachusetts and Virginia probably felt that their 
former superiority in the union would not be retained, and that 
lithe Maryland did not find that her former insignificance 
would afterwards cease. But what we suspect is, that the 
jealous republicans of the convention felt afraid that too much 
was to be trusted to the administration of the government in 
settling the condition of the country. 
It was a favorite, if not a popular maxim, that, as to govern- 
ment 

” «That which is best administered is best? 
and to this doctrine these men could not submit. 

On this topic, about which we have a stronger interest than 
mere curiosity, we hope to be enlighted by the forthcoming 
work of Mr. Madison. A. 

8 B tenn 
BALTIMORE RIOTS. 
Awards of the commissioners under the indemnity law, 

Richard Leinmon, Robert Barry and James Cheston appoint- 
ed by the governor and council of Maryland commissioners 
under the act passed by both branches of the legislature of 
Maryland at December session 1835, entitled ‘an act to pro- 
vide indemnity to the sufferers by certain riots in the city of 
Baltimore,’ having examined and ascertained “‘by view, and 
by such proof under oath as they deem competent and suffi- 
cient, the value of the property injured or destroyed by the 
mob’? belonging to all persons **who have alleged in writing by 
proof under oath to the said commissioners that their property 
was injured or destroyed by the mob aforesaid,’’ in further 
pursuance of their duty under the act aforesaid, do make to 
the treasurer of the western shore this “return of the estimate 
of the value and damages by them made, specifying the name 
of the parties injured, and the amount of loss or injury sustain- 
ed by them respectively,” viz: 

Reverdy Johnson, the sum of forty thousand six hun- 


dred and thirty-two dollars and fifty cents, $40,632 50 
John B. Meryis and Lydia Hollingsworth, the sum 

of sixteen thousand eight hundred and twenty- 

five dollars and ninety-two cents, 16,825 92 


Evan T. Ellicott, the sum of four thousand seven 

hundred and forty-seven dollars and fifty-five cts. 4,747 55 
Eleanor Bond, the sum of one thousand six hundred 

and forty-three dollars and forty-four cents, 1,643 44 
John Glenn, the sum of thirty-seven thousand two 

hundred and seventy dollars and sixty-fivecents, 37,270 65 
Elizabeth Patterson, the sum of four hundred dol- 


lars, 400 00 
J. J. Audubon the sum of one hundred and twenty 
dollars, 120 00 
Ebenezer L. Finley, the sum of nine hundred and 
twelve dollars and seventy-six cents, 912 76 
$102,552 82 


Bultimore, August 6th, 1836. 

RICHARD LEMMON, 

ROBERT BARRY, 

JAMES CHESTON. 
State of Maryland, city of Baltimore, sct. 

On this sixth day of August, 1836, before me, the subscriber, 
a justice of the peace of the state of Maryland, residing in the 
city of Baltimore, personally appeared Richard Lemmon, Ro- 
bert Barry and James Cheston, and made oath that the forego- 
ing return, signed by them, is just and true to the best of their 
knowledge and belief. Sworn before JAS. B. LATIMER, 

—— 8 © Otenre 
THE PUBLIC LAND FRAUDS, &e. 

In perusing a very interesting circular letter from the honor- 
able Rice GaRLAND, One of the representatives in congress 
from Louisiana, we were so much interested in the subjoined 
passage, that we have thought we could not do better than lay 
it before our readers. It gives, in a condensed form, from re- 
sponsible authority, an account of what passed in the house of 
representatives on the subject of the alleged land frauds, at 
the late session of congress. { Nat. Intelligencer. 

Extract froin Mr. Garland’s circular. 

The war that has been for months past waged with the Se- 
minole Indians in Florida, still continues. ‘That which has 
more recently commenced with a portion of the Creek nation 
is likely to be brought to a more speedy termination. These 
wars will cost the country from five to six millions of dollars, 
in all probability, and a loss of life that cannot be appreciated. 
if the truth shall ever be known in relation to the causes of 
these wars, I hazard very little in saying that they have arisen 
more from the oppressions and frauds practised with impunity 
on the Indians by the citizens of one or two states, than from any 
other cause. Itis the duty of the government to protect and 
defend our citizens, be the causes of war whatever they may, 
and I have voted for every appropriation for that purpose; yet 
[ cannot refrain from saying that, if the tomahawk and scalp- 
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the heartless speculators, their fate would not excite either my 
sympathy or regret. 
ithin a few days of the close of the session, a petition 
from about eight hundred residents of the states of Georgia and 
Alabama was presented to the house of representatives, It 
stated that shametul and outrageous frauds had been practised 
on the Creek Indians, which they had no doubt had brought en 
the war. They intimated, in terms that could be understood, 
that some of those who had been engaged in practising frauds 
upon the Indians had been instrumental in exciting them to hos- 
tilities, the better, it is supposed, to conceal their share in them. 
They asked congress to adopt some course calculated to ascer- 
tain the frauds, and bring to justice the perpetrators of them. 
A proposal was made to refer the petition to a committee of the 
house, to be invested with full power to send for witnesses and 
doci:ments, and, if necessary, to proceed to the Indian country, 
to examine into the alleged frauds, and recommend the adoption 
of such measures as might be deemed necessary to expose the 
fraudulent transactions, do justice to the Indians, and punish the 
guilty. A proposition so fair and reasonable was resisted by 
the great body of the friends of the administration, and voted 
down by them; and the petition of a large number of citizens, 
addressed to congress, asking that body to provide a remedy 
for alleged wrongs and gross frauds, was sent to the president 
to make inquiries, and take such measures as he might deem 
proper to correct the evils of which the petitioners complained. 

This is but one instance, among several others, in which the 
friends of the administration, during the late session, have re- 
sisted or evaded inquiries by committees into the manner in 
which the public business has been transacted. ‘Fhe commit- 
tee on Indian affairs, at an early period of the session, asked 
for authority to send for documents and papers, and to exa- 
mine witnesses, stating it was necessary an_ investigation 
should be made into the manner our Indian affairs were admi- 
nistered. The authority was given, and I have understood the 
committee were dilligently employed afterwards in their exa- 
minations. They were necessarily extensive, and required 
much time. A few days previous to the adjournment, a short 
report or statement was made to the house by the chairman, 
acting, as he said, under the unanimous direction of the com- 
mittee, in which he stated, in substance, that the committee 
had not been able to get through the investigation with which 
they had been charged; that they had ascertained enough to sa- 
tisfy them it ough: to be continued; and asked further authori- 
ty to sit during the recess of congress, for the ptrpose of pro- 
ceeding with the taking of testimony. This committee was 
composed of supporters and opponents of the administration. 
They were unanimously of opinion, as ( understood, that they 
ought to be permitted to continue in session; but it was refused 
by the casting vote of the speaker. 

Attempts were made at other periods of the session to in- 
vestigate the transactions of other departments of the govern- 
ment. The connexion between the treasury department, the 
Heposite banks and their agent or agents, was the subject of 
one resolution. It was proposed to examine into the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the general land office, and the opera- 
tions of the land system generally; and a gentleman from Vir- 
ginia offered various resolutions to raise committees to ex- 
anine each department of the government, and to lay its pro- 
ceedings before the people; but his resolutions were not adopt- 
ed. 


On the 20th of June last, a resolution to raise a committee to 
inquire into the alleged combinations and connexions between 
members of congress, different officers of the general govern- 
ment, and the deposite banks, for the purpose of speculating in 
the public lands with the public money, was adopted, and the 
committee appointed; a majority of whom were decided friends 
and supporters of the administration. They made some pro- 
gress in the examination with which they were charged; but 
not being able to complete the investigation, from the advanced 
period of the session, they made a report in part, which con- 
cluded with certaln.resolutions, which [ copy as they are print- 
ed by the printers to the house. 

“Mr. Hunt, from the select committee appointed to inquire, 
whether members of congress or others had procured public 
moneys of the deposite banks, for the purpose of speculating in 
the public lands, made a report, accompanied by the following 
resolutions. 

** Resolved, That the select committee appointed by this house, 
on the 20th June, 1836, be increased to nine, and that said com- 
mittee have power to sit during the recess of this house. 

**Resolved, That said committee embrace in their inquiries 
any connexion between deposite banks or others, and the land 
offices for the purposes of speculation. 

**Resolved, That said committee inquire how far, and to 
whom, for speculation in public lands, the deposite banks have 
issued certificates of deposite without an actual deposite in 
cash, and to what extent they have been received in payment 
for purchases of public lands at the several land offices. 

‘ Resolved, That said Committee inquire how far, and to what 
extent, combinations in the purchase of the public lands have 
been formed, or are forming, sufficiently strong, from interested 
motives, to control to any extent the legislative action of con- 
gress.’’ 

Very grave matter is involved in these resolutions, certainly 
deserving investigation; and it came before usin a very im- 
posing manner, being the report of a committee specially ap- 
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resolutions and continue the committee. I know nothing per. 
sonaliy of the transactions alluded to; but rumors and reports 
affirming the facts, were in circulation here,in which the name 
ofa very high public functionary was mentioned. 

I have felt it my duty to lay these circumstances before yon 
that you my draw your own inferences from them. The impres. 
sion made on my mind is, that investigation and examination 
into the manner in which our affairs have been and are con. 
ducted, so far from being invited, as it would have been if every 
thing was right and proper, has openly resisted, or evaded by 
the operation of parliamentary rules. 

A PACKET SHIP, 

In nothing has our country made more rapid progress than in 
the science of naval architecture—especially in the construc- 
tion of ships of war and packet ships. ‘The following descrip- 
tion of the Oxford, from the New York “Express,’? will afford 
our readers some idea of the strength and beauty of the latter, 
which are not surpassed by any ships of their kind in the world, 

We have heretofore adverted to the splendid ship Oxford, 
lately launched, and belonging to the old line of Liverpoo) 
packets; and we cannot but recur to the subject again, for the 
purpose of noticing the beauty of her model, elegance of ar- 
rangement, and perfectness of thing on board of her through- 
out. 

The Oxford is nearly 850 tons measurement, and will pro- 
bably carry a larger cargo than any other merchant vessel be- 
longing tothe United States. For strength, she is certainly 
unsurpassed by any ship now afloat; among other improvements 
we noticed that every stanchion in her hold was strengthened 
by braces secured to the deck beams The Oxford has many 
conveniences facilitating the reception and discharge of her 
cargo; among others may be observed a port hole on each side, 
cased with iron, between decks, for taking in and delivering 
iron, lead, rail road bars and other small, but heavy articles, 
and which will save an immense amount of hard hoisting. On 
entering the gangway may be observed on the forward part the 
arms of Great Britain, on the after side the American eagle; 
under each are two hands firmly clasped—emblematical of the 
present happy union which exists between the mother and 
daughter. The carving on the stern and about the head, is 
quite classical, and very appropriate to the name of the ship, 
representing a student reclining among books, maps, globes and 
other articles pertaining to a collegiate life. The arms of the 
city of Oxford would have been rather uncouth, being simply 
an Oz crossing a ford. On the main deck are the state rooms 
of the commander and first officer. The location chosen by 
these important personages, proves that they intend to be con- 
stautly on hand—and that they mean to keep the deck, in their 
watch below. There is also on deck a convenience and com- 
fort for passengers, which does not exist on board of but two 
other packet ships out of the port—we mean the bathing house. 
This is a most excellent arrangement, which we hope to see 
followed up by all the packets to be built hereafter. 

Now let us walk below, which we can do by a stalrcase on 
either side. The cabin is about 60 feet in length, finished with 
rose wood, satin wood, maple aud mahogany, richly inter- 
mingled, and with a mirror-like surface; the deck and the state 
rooms covered with the softest Turkey carpeting, furnished 
with luxurious sofas,a well arranged Jibrary, and all other 
‘‘appliances and means to boot,’’ so as to furnish the greatest 
possible degree of comfort for those who make this palace of 
the waters their temporary home. The accommodations are for 
about 50 cabin passengers, and we are pleased to see that most 
of the state rooms are already engaged for her first passage on the 
15th inst. The stewart’s pantry is a perfect bijou, well filled 
with numberless good things. We had almost forgotten to 
notice the elegance, and many conveniences of the ladies’ 
cabin, which is finished and furnished in the most sumptuous 
and comfortable style. In fact there is nothing which expe- 
rience could suggest, or which wealth can procure, that has 
not been supplied in the most lavish manner, for this beautiful 
specimen of American naval architecture. 

The Oxford is 148 feet on deck, 34 feet beam, and 21} feet 
hold. She is manned by 35 persons, including officers, and 
from her peculiarly elegant model, we doubt not she will prove 
one of the fastest ships which skims the ocean. It is but pro- 
per to remark that the finishing of the cabin was by those very 
clever young artists, Johnston & Smith, and the upholstery by 
Phyfe & Brown, whose names are a guarantee for the manner 
in which their labors have been performed. Webb & Allen, 
builders, will long consider the Oxford as their pet. 

Yesterday afternoon, in company with a multitude of friends, 
of both sexes, we accepted a polite invitation from the pro- 
prietors, to visit the new ship. Every nook and corner was 
crowded to overflowing. A neat and splendid entertainment, 
such as the epicure might envy, was served up tastefully and 
in great abundance. A brilliant audience of ladiesand gen- 
tlemen graced the festive board, and with no single exception, 
we believe, all were highly delighted with every thing around 
them. The Oxford sails in afew days. May the breezes of 
heaven give her a safe and speedy voyage. 

1 BB Bt 
THE FRIGATE INDEPENDENCE. 

This fine frigate was taken out of the dry dock, at Charles- 
town navy yard, and hauled round to the adjacent wharf to re- 
ceive her masts, yesterday. ‘The operation of floating her out 
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tion of more than a thousand spectators, of both sexes. Go- 
vernor Everett and family, and several other gentlemen and Ja- 
dies were On board, as was also com. Downes, who assumed 
the immediate direction of the exciting and critical operation. 
Many spectators, stationed abaft in the receiving ship Colum- 
pus, had a favorable position for observation, and the remain- 
der, entirely surrounding the margin of the dock formed a con- 
tinuous, yet ever mutable and picturesque border, as seen from 
the decks of the Independence. About half past eleven two 
ginall vents Were opened in the dock-gates, and two others near 
the bottom of the dock, and suddenly the waters leaped in, at 
each aperture, like bounding animals, each counter current 
gushing against the others, till the whole body of water was 
lashed into a milk-white foam. 

As witnessed from the stern ports, this furious conflict of the 
currents, boiling, dashing, and then dying away forward—was 
an exceedingly animating spectacle. Gradually the water rose 
above the inlets, and the turmoil subsided, and at 12 o’clock 
the “shores”? which had hitherto supported the frigate began to 
drop one by one from their positions and glide along side. She 
floated in 18 fect of water. As soon as the waters within and 
without were in equilibro—20 feet deep—the bridges on the 

atea were Cleared of spectators, the gates thrown open, and 

the frigate thrown Open without perceptible motion. Nothing 
could exceed the ease, regularity, and simplicity of the ma- 
neuvres by which this result was effected. Every thing was 
in time and place. 

Notwithstanding the large number of persons present—some 
of whom collected on the steps descending into the dock, and 
were within imprudent proximity to the frigate—not the slight- 
est accident or incident occurred to mar the gratification deriv- 
ed from the spectacle. . 

The Independence was hauled up about a year since. She 
was then a 74, but has been razeed and almost entirely rebuilt 
and is now only a double banked frigate, but mounts sixty thir- 
ty-two pounders. Shie is sanmhacal we be superior in every re- 
spect to the old fashioned seventy-fours—being deeper between 
decks, yet presenting less surface to the fire of an enemy. 

{Boston Morning Post. 
8 © Otenre— 
CASE OF MAJOR GATES. 

Expression of public opinion. At a meeting of the Barnwell 
volunters, held at the court house, on Monday, the Ist August, 
1836, in pursuance of public notice, to take into consideration 
the dismissal of major Gates, of the U. States army, capt. Joseph 
D. Allen was called to the chair, and lieut. J. J. Ryan appoint- 
ed secretary. 

On motion of William H. Allen, the following gentlemen 
were appointed a committee to draft a preamble and resolu- 
tions: James Patterson, Samuel Overstreet and John S. Brown. 

The committee retired for a few moments, and returned, and 
reported the following preamble and resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

Itis with feelings of sincere regret that we have learned the 
dismissal of major Gates from the army of the United States, 
for an alleged breach of duty while commanding at Fort Barn- 
well, Volusia; and as a company left at, and for the protection 
of that post, under the command of major Gates, we deem ita 
duty we owe to the country at large, and to the character of a 
brave and gallant officer, to lay before the public such facts as 
are not generally known, and which we consider calculated to 
remove all censure trom the conduct of major Gates. 

Fort Barnwell, situated on the St. John’s river, was estab- 
lished for the protection of provisions brought up from Picolata, 
and was considered to be the rendezvous of the left wing of 
the army in Florida, from whence the left wing, composed of 
regulars and volunteers from South Carolina, under the com- 
mand of general Eustis, were regularly to draw their provisions 
and ammunition stores, while acting against the enemy on the 
Wythlacoochee. 

The location of this fort is peculiarly unfavorable; situated in 
an old field, skirted above and below with an impenetrable 
river swamp, at the distance of from one hundred and fifty 
yards to two hundred, together with a thick hammock, at the 
distance of two hundred and fifty yards, directly in front, and a 
high hill between the hammock and the fort; the fort itself was 
rudely constructed, built of imperfect materials, thrown up in 
great haste, and under many disadvantages. 

For the protection of this fort two hundred and ninety odd 
men were left; more than one-half of whom were detatched 
from different companies, in consequence of sickness, being 
afflicted with various diseases which are so well known to 
have prevailed throughout the army, and were nnable to pro- 
ceed further’on the march. Captains Allen and Quattlebum’s 
compunies consisted, together, of about one hundred and thirty 
men. When Quattlebum arrived at the fort, he had not more than 
fifleen men considered fit for duty. Allen’s company was at first 
in good health, but soon at least one-half became affected with 
the maladies of camp, and we were compelled to procure men 
out of the number of those not yet recovered of the measles 
and other diseases, to perform guard duty. During our stay at 
Fort Barnwell nearly every man of us was some time prostrat- 
ed with sickness, and at no time were there more than from 
one hundred and thirty to one hundred and forty men capable 
of performing duty. 

On the morning of the 14th April, while a small party from 
the fort were engaged in digging a grave beyond the hill, near 
the hammock, they were fired upon by the Indians, and two 


of their number killed; the others succedeed in reaching the 

furt; ina few minutes we were fired upon on every side, by a 

foe, Whose numbers were unknown, as but few of the savages 

were seen, in comparison to the number of rifles fired. The at-+ 

tack lasted for some time, when the enemy finally appeared to 

collect on the south east side, behind the hill before mentioned, 

and, in the swamp and hammock on tkat side, continued to fire 

upon us. We fougtit them from our pickets. Major Gates him- 

self personally superintended the firing of the howii(zer—sergeant 
Holliday, who was acquainted with the management of the 
howitzer, and who had been detailed for that duty, having been 
one of the two who were killed while digging the grave. The 
major acted with the utmost firmness and intrepidity. He did 
not make a sortie: for this he was censured by the commanding 
general of the left wing. At the major’s own request a court of 
inquiry was held—the result is known. 

It is not our purpose to censure the conduct of any; our only 
desire is, that justice may be done to a gallant officer, who has 
devoted nearly thirty years of his life to the service of his coun- 
try, and who, in every situation, in peace and in war, has ho- 
norably sustained the character of an American soldier. We 
say, then, from every circumstance connected with the attack 
on Fort Barnwell, that major Gates acted perfectly right in not 
making a sortie. He acted as an officer should have acted. 
The fort, at best, was a temporary affair. A few days previous 
to the attack, one side had been taken down for the purpose of 
enlarging it, and was on that occasion not finished, having the 
picketing hastily stuck up. The provisions, both for man and 
horse, were on the outside, together with the ammunition and 
medical stores, which might have been easily destroyed. If 
major Gates had then made a sortie, there were not more than 
one hundred and thirty men sufficiently well to have accompa- 
nied him. Of the one hundred and sixty odd men who would 
have been left in the fort, one-half were recovering from sick- 
ness, and the other half too sick to do any thing whatever. 

Major Gates would have been compelled to attack the enemy 
from the open field, unprotected, while he was concealed be- 
hind the hill, in the hammock and swamp. If he had suceceed- 
ed in routing the Indians, they would have fled through a ham- 
mock and swamp so impenetrable, that none but the furious 
blood-hound could have followed them. If they had succeed- 
ed in routing him, they might have then rushed into the fort, 
and massacred a garrison worn out with sickness and fatigue. 
What might have been the consequences attending the loss of 
this fort to the army of general Eustis? That general had told 
major Gates, when he left Fort Barnwell, that in eight or ten 
days he would send back for provisions. Suppose, then, by 
some precipitate or ill-judged movement, major Gates had lost 
the fort—suppose general Eustis bad taken a different route 
from the one he did take, and, according to his own word, had 
sent back to the fort for provisions for his army, and his bag- 
gage train had found the fort and provisions destroyed—is it 
not clear that the lives of thirteen or fourteen hundred men 
would have been jeoparded? 

From every circumstance, then, connected with the attack 
on Fort Barnwell, we feel fully justified in saying that, had 
major Gates made a sortie, it must: have been one in which he 
could at best have gained nothing, and in which he might pro- 
bably have lost every thing; for we{did not know, neither do 
we now know, the real force by which we were assailed. 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That the conduct of major Gates, during the at- 
tack on Fort Barnwell, meets our highest approbation; and we 
sincerely regret that circumstances have been 80 represented 
as to induce the president to strike his name from the roll of 
the army. 

Resolved, That the conduct of major Gates, not only during 
the attack on Fort Barnwell, but towards the officers and sol- 
diers under his command, on every occasion; entitles him to 
our warmest thanks and esteem; that we are gratified to learn 
his intention of placing his case more fully before the president, 
and that we shall hail with pleasure his restoration to the ser- 
vice of his country. 

Resolved, That, should the president not deem it compatible, 
upon the representations which have been made to him in rela- 
tion to major Gates, to restore him to the service, he would be 
acting in conformity with the wishes of many of his fellow ci- 
lizens, by giving him a court martial. 

Resolved, That copies of this preamble and resolutions be 
signed by the chairman and secretary, and forwarded to major 
Gates and the president of the United States. 

Resolved, That the papers in Washington city, Charleston, 
Augusta, Georgia, New Orleans, Boston and New York, will 
confer a favor by publishing the above preamble and resolu- 
tions. JOSEPH D. ALLEN, chairman. 

J. J. Ryan, secretary. 

INDIAN TRIBES. 
From the Nashville Banner. 
Nashville, Aug. 1st, 1836. 

Mr. Eprror: As the public mind has been and still is some- 
what excited with regard to the situation of our western fron- 
tier,and the state being now under a requisition of general 
Gaines for a regiment of mounted gunmen to maintain its de- 
fence, [ have thought it would not be uninteresting to the pub- 
lic to know the names and numbers of tite Indian tribes on that 





frontier. The statement is taken from an estimate accompany- 
| ing a map of survey, shewing the geographical and relative po- 
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sition of the different tribes which was prepared at the topo- 
graphical bureau during the present year, which I have not yet 
Seen published. 
The names and numbers of the Indians why have emigrated 
to the west of the Mississippi. 
SIINTL 86 Ge Acbnccos cdcccccedevececuccendcae AME 
RIE vo nckcescckaccceteevee vescasere ae 
SAPETOR OOS. cn cccdreccccce cetccces cencvccccetece O0U0 
RUUD ens he ce e4ebeece cocccccs coccescess seceoe MeGe 


Seneca and Shawanees...........ccccceccceeee Bil 
Senecas (from Sandusky).......% 22.000. sckccq an 
Potowatomies. .....0.0 cccccccecccccccecs | 
Peorias and Kaskaskies.............06 eccseces 132 
SPINE Hind 3.0b.0 0 h'0660. 006056 bee cceccccces . Tem 
ET EE ec. Ei iec dad ceaes bas 840 tue c<6s. 
IDEAS hob66 6660006 cccpecdereater eaavendia 200 
Lhd ann Son bee hace Gass cadehensaseese 470 
Shhawanees,....... cece ceeseeeres bedees secsecea See 
Ss os oc ca kibs cece cecebbear caceves 826 


The names and numbers of the Indian tribes resident west of 
the Mississippi. 
PUNE So deb dbA eC dese codnec sccccecccecsseqces 1,500 
Sacks (of the Missouri)........ cccccceccecsence OOO 
SPUN, cab ct bus ceabedecct decces ceéce coccesce 1,400 
Ottoes and Missourias. ......ccecccesvcseceees . 1,600 
PPT 6 hn 406 on doeen obrcrece ccccee cosces .. 10,000 
GPOGGEDchakc Coc Cd ec cdcceccctcccccceccccee 4,000 
PIs 660 6 0b dis cwheccs C0 cedeccescccsccccneee DED 
PIERS 8da. 6 dik 6) 460040 6 cbcccece doce cetadees 15,000 
ASSiNAbOINS. ...ceeeeeeees Sid bde0 codecs 60400nea ee 
MNS Saale CACC Ca dbcccd cddcdededocedec cdceesee Be 
CEN s Seve bedpcecdocacesccte abecnnes --+. 3,000 
MEN dd Bh odo 66 06dd06 oc dees checccds céee scenes eenee 
SS DU ok, gannecks 60d6scenn © ccccsesccemt eee 
MI nc 5564000 coves bone thakeasosece cesses | Sue 
IEE Nobu G60 0600 6é00sb0s ceed bees boccéccces. GOO 
Ga Uhh 066 6 0 ChbNNES db 00s ehh eho be Cecceses 800 
MOGs vce coccccce seeecdooes eceeseccccceccce D120 
SEE ecg uot bec bces 66606 su bebbttne (i ckeice 1,471 
Sacks....... $00 ds 6006066 bec tehkbheReadooe voces 4,800 
PING on. bas 0 66000 0's cb8ded 6 Geek eess cesecene BOD 


Chazenes........ osvoces o vesccese ocevsccccccces S000 
ME Rses 0 b.cce cdccccce cbbdcece . cosende sccce coe nee 
PM Sestdwedece 6% s@b Osta Od cebe 6 85dbe s00eee 1,660 
Arephas and Keawae....cccccscccsccsess octane 1,400 


And there is yet remaining east of the river in the southern 
states a considerable number: the five principal tribes are the 
Seminoles, Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws and Chickasaws, 

Seminoles (yet remaining east). sovececscccccces 2420 
t ‘ 


Choctaws Ccdeebeccce se eeee 3,900 
Shickasaws 66 wi TT TLE ccccccccces shan 
Cherokees 66 ln PEETIL EPEC TTT... 
Creeks ns  Vedns abe cccecce comheee 


Those stated as western tribes extend along the whole west- 
ern frontier. And taking as true the opinion of the department, 
that the average number of an Indian family is four, it may be 
seen what number of warriors, by possibility, might be brought 
into the field, and what number on the other hand might be 
required to keep them in check. 

By publishing the foregoing statement you will oblige your 
tumble servant, THOMAS J. PORTER. 

MR. VAN BUREN AND THE ANTI-MASONS, 
From the Pittsburgh Gazette. 


Pittsburgh, August 8, 1836. 
To the editors of the Gazette: 

GENTLEMEN: Inclosed you will find a copy of the letter ad- 
dressed by the honorable Martin Van Buren to the committee 
appointed by the late national anti-masonic convention. I 
will thank you to publish itin your paper. Very respectfully, 
&c. W. W. IRWIN. 

Washington, May 19, 1836. 

GenTLeMen: [ have to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter, communicating to me a resolution adopted by the ‘‘nation- 
al anti-masonic convention,”’ recently assembled at Philadel- 
phia, instructing you to ask me whether, if elected president of 
the United States, I would appoint adhering masons to office, 
and have the honor to state, in reply, that I should not, in the 
event alluded to, feel it to be my duty to inquire whether ap- 
plicants for office were either adhering masons or opponents of 
the masonic institution. Whilst the fact of any such applicant 
being an adhering mason would certainly not be regarded by 
me as constituting a ground of preference, I could not at the 
game time, look upon either circumstance as creating a dis- 
qualification for office, if the applicant should prove to be in all 
other respects, well entitled thereto. I am, gentlemen, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, M. VAN BUREN. 

To Wm. W. Irwin, Ezekiel Birdseye, Wm. A. Simpson, 
Thaddeus Stevens, Edward S. Williams and Charles Ogle, esgqrs. 

ee I Bae 
HARBOR BILL. 

The appropriations made by the harbor bill of the last session 
of congress, for New England, New York and New Jersey are 
as follows: 


MAINE. 
Breakwater on Sanford ledge, Portland..... sees eee + $10,000 00 
Survey ofa ledge near Owls-head harbor......... esse 400 00 
Do. of the passage into Cobscock bay............. 300 00 











——. -—— ent 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Deepening channel of Cocheco branch of Piscataqua 
POVEr. 2.00. tee eeereees eens saseeceseessesesesesses D000 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
improvement of harbor at mouth of Bass river.......10,000 41 
Removing wreck in New Bedford harbor.............10,000 00 
Breakwater at Sandy bay......eeeceecccesccceeceees 10,000 00 
Preserving the point of land leading to fort, &c. Dux- 


PUNT sb dctddec en cencivegten Shécec conctacccedccace BOO OO 
Do. Rainsford Island, Boston........ eccccccesccs coee10,000 00 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Breakwater at Church’s cove harbor..... cocccee cecclkO,000 00 
CONNECTICUT. 
Removing bar at mouth of Connecticut river......... 20,000 00 
Improving harbor of Westport......... eteceses eceses 3,000 00 
Sea wall in Black Rock harbor............ cee cesses - 10,000 00 
Securing public works in Southport harbor.......... 1,500 00 
Securing the breach at Cedar Point......... coocséccs Epeee OO 
Deepening channel of river Thames..............6. - 10,000 00 
VERMONT. 
Breakwater in Burlington harbor............ se. ---10,000 00 


Deepening channel between N. & S. Herom Lake 

Cram plain. o.ccccccccccescccedsccccccs cece ctvccecedaj000 00 
NEW YORK. 
Improvement of Portland harbor, Lake Erie.........10,000 00 


6s at mouth Salmon river Lake Ontario... 5,000 00 
os noe Oak Orchard creek ss gee 5,000 00 
6c é< Black river s¢ eee 5,000 00 
Breakwater of pier at Platisburg se g. 10,000 00 


Improving harbor mouth Cattaraugus creek..........15,000 00 
Do. entrance of Whitehall harbor, Lake Champlain.. 8,000 00 
Ice-breaker on Statep Island...... cocccccecccceses sel D000 00 
NEW JERSEY. 
Improving harbor of New Brunswick................ 7,000 00 
66 Little Egg harbor......... TTETTVATiriiey 5,000 00 
Survey of Crow Shoal, Delaware bay............... » 1,000 00 
0 @ Ot 
ICE ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC. 

We have been favored, says the New York Express, through 
our attentive correspondent at New London, with an interest- 
ing account of large bodies of ice, fallen in with by ship Men- 
tor, which arrived at New London on Sunday. We give the 
description in capt. Rice’s own language. 

**May 19th. Fresk gales from N. N. W. and hazy, at 31, P. 
M. heading E. by N. 3 N. saw three large icebergs direct in our 
course; at 5 P. M. (dark) considering it unsafe to run, took in 
sail and hove too, head to E. N. E.—at 10 P. M. set the fore- 
sail, and stood leisurely along—saw many icebergs, and were 
under the necessity of veering each way to keep the ship clear 
of them; saw 17 large islands, and many smaller ones in the 
course of the night. At4A. M. finding as far as we could see 
a clear space, free from ice, wore ship westward, and conclud- 
ed to lay by until daylight; at 8 A. M. (daylight) thick and rain- 
ing; at 82 brighiened up a little, discovered that we were com- 
pletely embayed in the ice on all sides, and none of it farther 
from us than a mile, could not see any place of egress—the ice 
forming a compiete circle around us, made sail and commenced 
beating to windward—could-not see more than a ship’s length. 
At 1l A. M. discovered the passage by which we entered—at 12 
were out of our ice lagoon—the ‘chops’ extending each side 
of the entrance two to three miles, and were compact; many 
small islands in the ‘entrance.’ The chops presented two 
square sides 300 feet high—the surface smooth as a mirror, and 
apparently 4 to 5 miles square. At this time in lat. 5600S. 
lon. 108 00 W. 

“20th. Fresh gale from northward, and raining, at 1 P; M. 
lighting up, saw many icebergs, very iarge, in all directions, 
from the size of a boat to islands 500 feet high, and 4 to 6 miles 
circumference; at5 P. M. heading N. could see none in our 
way, having all in sight astern, and being dark, hove too, latter 
part calm, foggy, drizzling rain—could see nothing but ‘long 
faces.’ No observation. 

‘From the 20th May to 4th June generally thick, with strong 
breezes from W. 58. W.toS.E. On latter date were in lat. 50 
39, lon. 79, W. Saw many islands of ice during the whole 
time—some of them very large. 

‘“*The first ice we saw was in the afternoon of the 18th May— 
very foggy—studding sails all set, going at the rate of 7 knots— 
discovered it immediately ahead, and only a mile off, and in 
two minutes or so-could not see it at all, on account of the 
density of the atmosphere. It had the appearence of land, and 
by some on board was so pronounced. We, however, soon 
corrected the error—on the night of the 19th we became em- 
bayed as before stated, and were amidst ice until June 4th, a 
period of 17 days—which is a strong argument to do away the 
old established idea of ‘no ice to the westward of Cape Horn,’ 
we saw none, nor the least indication of it to eastward of lon- 
gitude 79 west, and it was in greater abundance in 56 tat. 8. 
than to southward or northward of that parallel.”? 

— uO Ot 
AN ESSAY ON CALCAREOUS MANURES. 
BY EDMUND RUFFIN, OF VIRGINIA. SMALL 8vo. pp. 242. 
From Loudon’s (London) Gardener’s Magazine. 

The object of this essay, Mr. Ruffin informs us, is to investi- 
gate the peculiar features and qualities of the soils of tide-water 
districts of Lower Virginia; ‘‘to show the causes of their gene- 
ral unproductiveness; and to point out means, as yet but little 
used, for their effectual und profitable improvement.” The 
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sterility of these soils Mr. Ruffin has ascertained to arise from 
their being destitute of calcareous earth, and from their being 
injured by the presence of vegetable acid. 

Alter two chapters on earths and soils generally, and on the 
soils and state of agriculture in the tide-water districts of Vir- 
ginia, the author treats of the different capacities of soils for im- 
provements, and discusses the following propositions: 

1. “Soils naturally poor, and soils reduced to poverty by cul- 
tivation, are essentially different in their powers of retaining 
putrescent manures: and, uuder like circumstances, the fitness 
of any soil to be enriched by these manures, is in proportion to 
what was its natural fertility. 

2. “The natural sterility of the soils of Lower Virginia is 
caused by such soils being destitute of calcareous earth, and 
their being injured by the preseuce and effects of vegetable acid. 

3. “The fertilizing effects of calcareous earth are chiefly pro- 
duced by its power of neutralizing acids, and of combining pu- 
trescent manures with soils, between which there would other- 
wise be but little, ifany, chemical attraction. 

4. **Poor and acid soils cannot be improved durably or profit- 
ably, by putresceut manures, without previously making them 
calcareous, and thereby correcting the defect in their constitu- 
tion. 

5. **Calcareous manures will give to our worst soils a power 
of retaining putrescent manures equal to that of the best; and 
willcause more productivenegs, and yield more profit, than any 
other improvement practicable in Lower Virginia.”’ (p. 30.) 

These propositions contain the marrow of the essay, which 
is closely reasoned, and, in several particulars, original. Mr. 
Ruffin has the merit of first pointing out that there can be no 
such thing us a naturally fertile soil, without the presence of 
calcareous earth; but, where this earth is present, the soil, 
however exhausted it may have been by culture, will, when 
left to itself, after atime regain its original fertility: that soils 
which contain no calcareous earth are never found naturally 
fertile, except masses or beds of vegetable matter, which are 
not properly soils: and that all that art can do to them, exclu- 
sive of adding calcareous earth, is, to force crops by putrescent 
manures; but that, when these manures are withheld, the soil 
will speedily revert to its original sterility. Mr. Ruffin observes 
that no agricultural or chemical writer ever denied these facts; 
but he asserts, and we think with truth, that by not one of thei 
have they ever been distinctly stated. We are not quite cer- 
tain as to Grisenthwaiie, but we are so as to Kirwan, Dundonald, 
Davy, Chaptal and other agricultural chemists of the continent. 
Mr. Ruffin allows that it might be inferred from the ingredients 
exhibited by the analysis of fertile soils, as given by these che- 
mists, that calcareous earth was an ingredient essential to per- 
manent fertility; but still none of them have ever distinctly 
said so. We shall probably examine the work more in detail 
hereafter: in the mean time, itis due to Mr. Ruffin to state it 
as our opinion that he has performed a very important service 
to the scientific agriculturalist in this country, as well as in 
America. 

EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCE OF A LOCOMO- 
TIVE. 

We published some weeks ago a hasty paragraph respecting 
the ascent of the inclined plane near the Schuylkill of the Phila- 
delphia and Columbia rail road, by a locomotive dragging pas- 
senger cars. 

We now take from the Rail Road Journal of 30th July,a 
statement by the editor of that journal, who was a witness of 
what he relates, of asecond performance, which seems to exceed 
greatly every expectation previously entertained cf the capabili- 
ty of a locomotive to overcome elevations. 

We take this opportunity to commend the number of the Rail 
Road Journal from which we make this extract—it is that of 
30th ult.—to the particular attention of all who may chance to 
see it. Its contents are of the greatest interest to persons em- 
barked in the cause of internal improvement, and should, we 
think, procure forthe journal very extensive circulation and pa- 
tronage. 

Excursion to Philadelphia, and remarkable performance of the 
locomotive *‘ George Washington.”? 

In pursuance of our request, Mr. Norris made arrangements 
with the commissioners of the Columbia rail road for the use of 

his locomotive. 

Tuesday, July the 19th, was the day appointed for the trial. 

We left here on Monday afternoon at 4 o’clock, accompanied 
by Mr. George N. Miner cf this city, Mr. Theo. Schwartz, of 

Paris, and Messrs. Elliot and Beata, of Alabama. Mr. S. who 
was to sail for Europe the next day, gladly made the trip, with 
a view to carry home his own testimony as an eye witness. 

On Tuesday morning, two cars, drawn by horses, set out 
with a party of upwards of forty. We arrived at the foot of the 
inclined plane before 6 o’clock, while the rails were yet quite 
wet with dew. 

On our arrival, it was found that, owing to accident or design, 
while fire was burning, the water had been blown out of the 
boiler so as to endanger the tubes. The result was a leakage of 
some consequence during the day. 

The engine started at the foot of the plane and on the plane. 
After proceeding a few feet, the wheels were found to slip, and 
the engine returned. [t was said that the rails were found to 
have been oiled at this place. A small quantity of sand was 
sirown Over the spot and the engine again proceeded. She re- 





top, passing over the plane in 2 min. 24sec. The enthusiasm of 
feeling manifested cannot be described. So complete a triumph 
had never been obtained. The doubts that had been enter- 
tained by some, and the fears of others, were dispelled in an in- 
stant. ‘he eager look that settled upon every One’s face, gave 
way to that of confident success, while all present expressed 
their gratification in loud and repeated cheers. 

The length of the plane is 2,800 feet. 

The grade 369 feet to the mile, or | foot rise in 14.3, which isa 
much steeper grade than the planes on the Mohawk and Hud- 
son rail road, those being 1 in 18. 

Making an ascent of 196 feet in 2,800 feet. 

Weight of engine with water, 14,930 Ibs. 

Load drawn up the plane, including weight of tender with 
water and coal, two passenger cars and 53 passengers, 31,270. 

Pressure in the boiler, less than 80 Ibs. to the square inch. 

Time of running, 2 min. 24 sec. 

It is to be remembered that the rails were wet with dew. 

As to the oil, it was afierwards mentioned that bets were 
made with the workmen to a considerable amount, and those 
having beer lost by the successful periormance of the engine 
on a former day, were now quadrupled, and to save themselves 
itis not unlikely that this means was provided to accelerate 
the descent rather than the ascent of the engine. 

The party again embarked after examining the workshops, 
and proceeded to Paoli to breakfast, and thence to Lancaster, 
the engine conveying in at the same time a number of freight 
cars. 

The unfortunate location of this road is very evident, frequent 
and short curves are introduced so uniformly, that it would be 
supposed that such a location was to be preferred toa direct 
one. Having a desire to witness during the passage the sur- 
rounding country, which is most beautiful, we seated ourselves 
on the Outside; but alas! we were obliged to recall our practice 
at ducking the head, acquired on the Eriecanal. In transverse 
bridges this may be excused, but in viaducts for the rail road 
itself—if this must be covered—we see no reason for leaving not 
more than a foot clearance from the top of the cars. The loco- 
motive bows its chimney head most respectfully to every one of 
the bridges: meanwhile, the smoke, unstrained of its sparks, 
fills the small space left, and most effectually dredges the pas- 
senger. The practice of using but three rails for two tracks is 
most villainous, especially as the bridges are covered. 
an arrived safely at Lancaster and partook of an excellent 

inner. 

Alter dinner, the company were presented to governor Ritner, 
who was then in town. He afterwards accompanied the party 
some few miles from Lancaster and back again, when he left 
us, much gratified with liis rapid journey. 

habe returned in a large 8 wheel car, a form that we much ad- 
mired, 

The whole weight attached to the engine (tender, &c. includ- 
ed), must have been over 14 tons, if not15. The time of run- 
ning (exclusive of stoppage), from Lancaster to the head of the 
Schuylkill inclined plane, was 3 h. 11 m. being a distance of 
nearly 67 miles. This, it is to be remembered, was over a road 
having curvatures of less than 600 feet radius, up ascents of, 
sometimes, 45 feet per mile. On level and straight portions of 
the road, a velocity of 47 miles was attained. 

As the trip had already been protracted, this engine was 
obliged to leave at the head of the plane, on her return to Lan- 
caster the same evening, and we descended by the rope. 

The bridge at this point, over the Schuylkill, is a very fine 
one, the masonry being of a very substantial character. 

The fullowing are the dimensions of the **George Washing- 
ton”? engine of Mr. William Norris: 

Diameter of cylinders. ......secceecceeceeseees lO 1-4 inches 

RMD OF CUI a vin on6'000c0s 00ee> 2 o000000s chahee ee. F 

Number Of twos... 2... csccee coceas cocceccnqede 

Outside Giameter ..occscsccccce cccdoccesccoceccas ce 

SPUUNEED a Db0b560 6609060045040 000 66084409 6609 6A 

Diameter of driving wheels. .....ceeceesseeeeeeed © 

" truck We D. ggbngcce 0000 cesecees ce en 

The engine is six wheeled, having two driving wheets. 

Whole weight of engine,..........00+ scence eevee s14,990 Ibs, 

Actual weight on driving wheels, ...... .+see+00+4.8,700 © 

It must be remembered that there is no contrivance, as in 
some engines, for increasing the adhesion by throwing the 
weight of the tender upon the engines—the axle being in front 
of the fire box, preventing any such arrangement. 

This engine, we are informed, is making the regular trips; 
though a full load has not yet been obtained, on account of the 
scarcity of cars. 

The greatest load, as yet, drawn by it over the road, was 119 
tons, gross weight, in 22 cars. The engineer confidently ex- 
pects to draw 150 tons, at 12 or 15 miles per hour. She now 
usually works with 70 Ibs. pressure of steam. Mr. Norris con- 
siders that these fine effects are owing to an improvement in 
the adjustment of the valves—which he has attained after a Jong 
series of experiments. 

MR. O’CONNELL’S ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
IRELAND. 
‘‘Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
‘*Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow!” 
London, July 4, 1836. 
FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: I address Irishmen of every rank and 
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peasantfrom the wealthiest merchant to the poorest laborer— 
from the highest archbishop to the most humble of curates— 
Protestants, Catholics, Presbyterians, Dissenters—I address 
them all. 

I do call on them—on each and on all—first, to understand 
the precise state of Irish affairs, to understand it thoroughly; 
= secondly, to act as integrity and honor shall and do dic- 
ate, 


This, then, is the state of Ireland. It can be’portrayed in a 
few distinct propositions:— 

First. Ireland is one of the most fertile countries in the 
world, and one of the most productive of all the necessaries of 
life. She has the poorest population of any other country on 
the face of the globe. 

Second. Abundance and starvation go hand in hand—provi- 
sions are exported in abundance, the people are perishing from 
starvation. 

Third. In Ireland the church is established, and endowed by 
law with national wealth, is the richest in the world. It has 
the smallest number of votaries; the Protestants are compara- 
+ te — number in any country called Protestant in 
the world. 


Fourth. Again, the richest Protestant church in the world is 
surrounded by the poorest Catholic population. 

Fifth. This poorest Catholic population in the world are 
compelled by law to support one church with which they hold 
no spiritual communion; and compelled by conscience to sup- 
port another church with which they are in. communion. 
Thus the poorest Catholic population in the world is burdened 
with two churches—its own and a strange one. 


Sixth. The lands of Ireland produce in rent, it is calculated, 
£ 12,000,000 sterling annually. The precise amount is not ma- 
terial to our present purpose, it being certain that such rents 
amount to many millions. Yet there is an almost complete de- 
ficiency of capital for agricultural improvement. This almost 
unnoticed phenomenon is, perhaps, one of the most significant 
of general poverty and distress; but this, alas! is not matter of 
theory, for— 

Seventh. [reland pays to absentees a tribute amounting cer- 
tainly to more than £6,000,000—probably exceeding £7,000,000 
sterling annually; while out of the 8,000,000 of her inhabitants, 
the enormous and most appalling number of more, much more, 
than 3,000,000 are actual beggars, living for a considerable part, 
or for the entire, of the year, on alms and charity. 

Eighth. The people who are thus immersed in poverty are 
the most ready and anxious for employment. They are among 
the best, if not the very best, laborers in the world; indeed, 
they traverse the globe to find employment. Besides the 
swarms they send out as permanent operatives in the factories 
and cities of Great Britain, scores of thousands of them travel 
on foot 1,000 miles and upwards, in coming and going, from 
the remotest part of Connaught to the extreme of Kent, and all 
intermediate places, to earn the wages of a few weeks in each 
harvest. 


Ninth. The climate of Ireland is very salubrious—the soil of 
Treland is exuberantly fertile—the mineral treasures of [Ireland 
in coal, lead and copper ores, are known to be abundant. The 
impetuous streams of Lreland furnish a mill power cheap in its 
nature, and, at the same time, greater in efficient quantity than 
in any country of five times its extent in the world, Its navi- 
gable rivers intersect the fairer and richer parts of the island for 
hundreds of miles, and form at their mouths estuaries which 
furnish secure ports for the heaviest vessels for scores upon 
scores of leagues. The other harbors of Ireland are open at 
every hour of every tide, and secure from the violence of every 
wind that blows, while the position of Ireland, the western- 
most land of Europe, the best eastern point for the trade of the 
myriads of new nations of America, entitles her to be the en- 
trepot of the commerce of the universe. 

Tenth. The people of Ireland are active, industrious, shrewd, 
intelligent, faithful, honest, moral, religious. In no country 
upon earth are there so few crimes committed in proportion to 
the population, against property or good morals—if you deduct, 
as you ought, the agrarian outrages which belong to a state of 
war, and partake altogether of the criminal nature of warfare. 
Again, the tenacity with which the Irish nation have adhered, 
through proscription, plunder and blood, to the faith they 
deemed best, entitles them to the admiration even of those who 
believe that faith erroneous. 

Eleventh. With such a country—with such a people—the 
manufactories are few, the mines nearly unexplored, the com- 
merce confined to the export of provisions, and the imports lit- 
tle more than for the consumption of the garrison, police, reve- 
nue and church establishment, while, it must be repeated, 
more than 3,000,000 of its inhabitants are living upon alms and 
charity. 

Such is the state of Ireland—such are her capacities—such is 
her destitution. Understand this well; Ireland, the most capa- 
ble of wealth and strength, and comfort and happiness, is in- 
volved in distress and dissension, destitution and faction, piti- 
less peliing, Oppression and misery, in every shape and form, 
evils great and pressing for the present—miseries fearful and 
appalling in the prospect of the fuiure. 

Now this being understood, are there any facts—clear and 
undoubted facts—to explain these strange anomalies? 

Yes, there are—clear and undoubted facte. Let us begin 
another series of numbers. 
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First. The Irish people have not for the last six centuries go- 
verned themselves. They have been ruled by English task. 
masters, with one short and evanescent exception. 

Second. The English government has unfortunately, under 
one pretext or another, refused to admit the Irish people into a 
community of equal rights and privileges. 

Third. The Irish people have repeatedly—indeed almost con- 
tinually—demanded, implored, beseeched, to be admitted into 
a community of laws and rights with Englaud. They have 
been uniformly refused, except when they happened to be the 
strongest, and extorted a part of that which would otherwise 
have been withheld. 

Fourth. Justice, justice to Ireland, required equal participa- 
tion of rights with England. It was always refused upon one 
pretext or the other. The alienage in blood and in language 
wan first the pretext—the alienage in religion became the se- 
cond. 


Fifth. It is 500 years ago since this amalgamation of the two 
nations into One was pressed upon the paternal attention of 
Edward Iif{. That monarch favored the plan; but history tells 
us that then, as now, justice to Ireland was refused by the 
‘great lords,’ because, as they at that time candidly avowed, 
they had an interest in continuing the abuses; 500 years have 
not taught any wisdom to the *‘great lords’? of the present day. 
There is nothing new under the sun. 

Sixth. One beam of sunshine brightens the murky pages of 
Irish history. It is the glorious era of 1782, and a few succeed- 
ing years. The progress of Ireland in commerce, in comfort, 
in wealth, in literature, during that bright-and transitory period, 
appears unequalled in any other story. But something like 
madness lies in its contemplation. I turn to other topics. 

Seventh. The value of domestic government was known to 
Ireland only to embitter its loss. The union was determined 
on—and by treachery and blood—by corruption and military 
force, the union was effected. Let us not dwell on these 
things for the present, but they must be noticed. 

Eighth. The pretext—the assigned cause—the justifying pur- 
pose of the union, was to do complete justice to Ireland—to 
amalgamate both nations into one—to give Ireland a full, an 
equal participation of all the rights, of all the liberties, of all the 
privileges of the English nation. 

Ninth. By the union there were not to be two nations, but 
one nation—conscience was to be respected and free—the ‘‘pa- 
ribus se legibus,’’ the ‘‘invicte gentes,’? the ‘eterna in fadera,”’ 
were repeated until the repetition disgusted; they were pro- 
claimed and praised, and sworn to by king, lords and com- 
mons, 

Tenth. The principle of the union was justice to Treland— 
equal justice-——-any other principle would have been a crime. 

Eleventh. The compact at the union was justice to Ireland— 
equal justice. It was, to be sure, a forced compact on one 
part; but upon the part of England, which used that compul- 
sion, the compact was only doubly binding on that aceount. 

Twelfth. But this compact, like every other theretofore 
made by the English government with the Irish people, was 
violated so soon after it was made as it was perfectly safe to do 
80. 

Thirteenth. Ireland was admitted into a full participation of 
all the burdens of England; she has been to this hour deprived 
of any equal or just participation of the liberties, rights and 
privileges of England. 

Fourteenth. The first instalment of the debt due by England 
to the Irish people, by virtue of the union compact, was not 
conceded voluntarily, but was extorted by the concentrated 
energy of the Irish people, after a struggle of no less than 29 
long and tedious years. 

Fifteenth. Ireland continued, as before the union, to be go- 
verned by and for a faction. That faction was encouraged 
daily into greater insolence and more organization. Lord An- 
glesy—heaven help him—rearmed the entire of the yeomanry 
of that faction. 

Thus, until the last appointment of lord Meltbourne’s admi- 
nistration—until, indeed, lord Mulgrave became lord lieute- 
nant, admirably choosing lord Morpeth for his seeretary—until 
the government of lord Mulgrave, justice to Ireland was a 
name and a mockery; the faction were everything—the nation 
nothing. The bench, the crown lawyers, the officers of the 
revenue and customs, the magistracy, the grand jurors, and as 
ofien as possible the petit jurors, the sheriffs, the police—all, or 
nearly all, belonged to the faction; and rank and station, and 
honors and emoluments, were distributed in the exact propor- 
tion to the rancorous and successful exhibition ofhate, maligni- 
ty and peculating bigotry. 

Such is the epitome of Irish history—such are the causes of 
Irish misery. The government has been upor a wrong basis; 
the people of Ireland have been governed with a wrong ipten- 
tion. Injustice, iniquity, partiality, the withholding of fran- 
chises and rights—in short, injustice has been the foul but con- 
tinued basis of Irish government. 

What man of common reflection, or gifted even with the 
slightest glimmering of common sense, but must see these two 
things—first, the prolific cause of the woes and destitution of 
Ireland—next, the obvious mode of changing her fate, and im- 
proving her fortunes? 

Injustice has been the bane and curse of Ireland. Upon jus- 
tice she builds her hope of melioration and improvement. 

But a new era opened upon us—a new prospect brightened 
before us. The renewed administration of lord Melbourne felt 
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ihe necessity as well as the propriety of doing justice to [re- , volved in one commop injustice, and is tarnished and tainted 


jand. Lord Mulgrave at once carried into practical effect all 
that the existing state of the law would allow him of fair play 
and impartiality; discountenancing every faction; looking to 
merit alone for the objects of his choice; banishing all conside- 
rations Of sectarian preference or sectarian exclusion; despis- 
ing With manly firmness, the threats and the calumnies of an 
infuriated and sanguinary party, and calmly doing equal justice 
10 enemies as to friends. A young and a new hope sprung up 
for Ireland—ancient injuries and recent prosecutions and coer- 
cions were all, all forgotten or forgiven—and Ireland at length 
exulted in the expectation that her resources would be deve- 
loped, her industry encouraged, her feuds healed, and her peo- 
ple combined in one bond of allegiance, interest and freedom, 
with the hitherto more favored people of Britain. 

But if the prospects of these blessings were to depend on the 
active Virtues of individuals for their own support, they must 
jn their nature be precarious and transitory—the brightness of a 
moment to make the permanent gloom more terrible. Accord- 
ingly, the kings government determined to give permanency to 
the measures of justice, and in effect to give to Ireland at length 
the benefits of the union. 

Alas! how many topics of the deepest interest am I obliged to 
pass over in order to hurry to those practical measures which 
the exigencies of the present portentous crisis of Irish affairs 
absolutely demand! 


The king’s government, then, in the present session, contem- 
plated three great measures:— 

First—The amendment of the Irish reform act, by giving a 
more easy and honest mode of legislation—by diminishing the 
amount of the franchise to the more reasonable dimensions con- 
templated by the legislature, and preventing the fraudulent cre- 
ation of votes, especially in towns and cities. There is not the 
least chance that the house of lords will pass that bill. 

Second—To bring within a more reasonable compass the 
enormous revenues of a sinecure church, and to appropriate 
the surplus, after supplying the spiritual wants of the Irish Pio- 
testants, for the purpose of the moral and religious education of 
allthe people. ‘This bill is also doomed to meet its fate by be- 
ing strangled in the house of lords, 

Third—The municipal corporation bill—mark its history and 
blush for shame—I know you are men, and that the burning 
blush of shame is already on your cheeks. Mark its history; it 
passed the house of commons shorn of some Of its utility. The 
selfish and base hostility of the tory slavish faction in the lords 
was known; and, therefore, to appease its virulence, the minis- 
try made a concession which they ought not, in my opinion, 
ever to have made. They consented to deprive the reformed 
Irish corporations of the power to nominate persons for the of- 
fice of sheriff, and they limited the power to nominate magis- 
trates. 


Yet, with these concessions, the lords contemptuously mu- 
tilated, disfigured, destroyed the bill. Not a single vote was 
obtained by these concessions—nay, they were used, and it was 
retributive justice that they should be so used, as an argument 
against the bill. 

Well, the mutilated bill came down to the commons; the 
ministers again made concessions—more concessions than in 
my conscience [ am now convinced ought to be made; I men- 
tion these things as part of history, and to protest to the people 
of [reland that I, for one, wil] never again, directly or indirect- 
ly assent to any such concessions. 

But this moderation—this disposition of conciliation, has had 
one good effect—it has placed the ministry and the commons 
more in the right—it has placed the haughty and arrogant lords 
more in the wrong. 

The lords received these concessions contumelouly, and con- 
temptuously restored the bill to all its original mischievous 
operation, as it came out of tlieir hands. 

Mark the consequences:— 

Scotland enjoys reform and popular municipal corporations. 

England enjoys reformed municipal corporations. 

Ireland is refused any such reform. 

To this injustice is superadded insult. 

Is not the injury enough—is not the injustice sufficient? No— 
One thousand times, no. Misery has been borne by Ireland— 
injustice has been endured for centuries by Irishmen. 

But insult—daring foul insult, has been superadded—insult 
from the ungenerous and heartless tyrant, Wellington—insult 
from the mean and creeping Vesey Fitagerald—insult from ihe 
basest of the base, whose foul name shall not pollute my page. 
Insult, Irishmen—insult. 

The lion in the fable was dying when the ass dared to kick 
him. Ireland is not dying, neither sleeps she, nor shall the 
asses kick her with impunity. 

“The nations have fallen, but thon still art young.” 

Yes, Ireland, my country—thou art young in the strength, 
the energy, the patriotism of thy sons. Yes, by the concentra- 
tion of thy energies hast thou already burst the manacles of 
ages, 

But let us at once commence the organization of the public 
mind—the combination of the virtuous and the good. We al- 
ready succeeded in the strife when only some of the Irish were 
interested in that success; when our efforts bore, in spite of us, 
a sectarian character, Shall we not now succeed when all 
Ireland—when Irishmen of every creed, sect and persuasion 
are equally interested~—when every Irishman that lives is in- 


by one common insult? 

Rally, then—let us rally round the king’s government and the 
rights of Ireland. Justice to Ireland is our watehword, our 
motto, our daily cry, our only object, our great reward. 

Justice to Ireland—speedy, equal, complete justice to [reland, 
Let us not consume one moment in reproach or in anger, in 
expostulation or in resentment. The injury—above all, the 
insult—is too deep, tuo degrading, to find any resource in com- 
plaints or words. 

Let us be up and doing. 

We are degraded below the level of human beings as long as 
the foul stain of this daring insult remains upon us. 

I have been among those who have led you already to victo- 
ry—the lowliest, but among the most zealous of them all. [ 
offer myself to you again, to lead you to success more certain 
and complete. . 

England must do us justice, or we will do justice to our- 
selves. 

But the course of this struggle must be like the last—without 
a breach of any law—without a violation of any duty—without 
a crime before man—without a sin before God—unstained with 
any injury to the property of any human being—entirely free 
from the pollution of one drop of blood. 

Hasten, then, to another moral combination—hasten, then, to 
procure a remedy for the past, to prevent the more hedious mis- 
chiefs with which the future threatens us. If the Lyndhurst 
gang in the lords are allowed with impunity to rejoice over 
their insolent injury to Ireland, success will necessarily en- 
courage them to farther darings. The sword of destruction was 
once before theatrened by Wellington. L believe him to be 
now as willing, though less able to wield it. That sword may 
sweep over Ireland for destruction, unless every honest and 
good man arouses him now at my call and the call of ireland— 
unless there be a vow unspoken but recognised in the heart's 
firm determination to exert every faculty of mind and body to 
wipe off the foul insult, and to procure justice for Ireland. 

This, then, is my manifesto to the people of Ireland, to the 
reformers of Great Britain, and to the friends of rational liberty 
all over the world. 


I proceed at once to the plan which IT most respectfully and 
earnestly press on the consideration and for the adoption of the 
people of Lreland. 

Let us first see what are our duties. They seem to me to be 
threefold— 

Ist. To rally all our exertions for the support of the king’s go- 
vernment. ‘he safety of Ireland—of the lives and properties 
of all classes in [reland—its freedom from the horrors of anarchy 
and servile war—all depend on the stability of the present mi- 
nistry. Let us, then, rally round the government of lord Mel- 
bourne, and give it all the aid we can in and out of parliament. 
Heart and hand let us aid lord Mulgrave in [reland. 

Our second duty is to exert all the influence we possess to 
preserve the internal peace of [reland—to prevent or to sup- 
press agrarian outrages of every description—to advise, control, 
protect the people—to protect them from their own natural re- 
sentments, as well as from the insidious equally with the open 
machinations of their enemies. 

The third and chiefest duty, because the best instrument of 
the other two, is the immediate formation of an active society 
to regulate all legal and constitutional exertions in the paths of 
peace and with the fervour of freedom—a body free from any 
legal objection, or any moral reproach. 

I propose that we immediately form an association, to be 
called ‘*the general association of Ireland. ” 

The name of national has been suggested, but I prefer that of 
general, simply beeause the present experiment must have com- 
pletely failed—and this association, intended for other purpo- 
ses, must stand dissolved before we form that other association, 
to be called the national, and which can be rendered necessary 
only when it is demonstrated that justice for Ireland cannot be 
obtained without a repeal of the union. 

The general association of Ireland will require no profession 
of any principles, save those of obtaining justice for Ireland 
through the instromentality of the united parliament. 

The national association, should it hereafler become neces- 
sary, will be composed of repealers only. 

I propose that the objects of the general association of Ireland 
should be confined to these two— 

ist. To obtain peaceably, and by legal means, a settlement 
of the tithe question, in a mode perfectly satisfactory to the peo- 
pleof Ireland. 

2d. To obtain municipal reform for Ireland upon the same 
principle, and to the same extent, with that obtained by the 
people of Scotland and of England. 

The association to stand absolutely dissolved the moment 
these two objects are achieved. 

Thus, temporary in its nature, and most useful in its ends, it 
will deserve, and [I am confident obtain, the full confidence of 
the people of Ireland of all classes, creeds and stations. 

This ascociation must be unconnected with any other body, 
society orunion. This seems to me, and I have some expe- 
rience in these matters, to be essentially necessary to the free- 
dom of its working and the permanent utility of its exertions. 

The admission to be regulated precisely as in the Catholic 
association. 

The rules of proceeding adopted by that association will be 





found to have had the benefit of a long experiment, and have 
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~ Of course nothing could Pye. arp from the general 
association of Ireland than any exclusion on-acgéunt of religi- 
Ous OF pdlitical distinction. Whoever will now work for Ireland 
should be hailed with the delicacy and fervour shown by all 
good men to adversaries becoming proselytes to more liberal 
Opinions. eae P ae ° . e 

But the chief staff and support of the new association will be 
the institution of af annual rent, uponthe same basis with the 
late Catholic rent, and tobe called “the rent for Ireland.”?> The 
victims. of illegal tithe exactions demand assistance, and the re- 
sistence to oppression will require, in one thousand ways, pe- 
cuniary aid; The rent for Ireland”? will, I trust, soon rival 
the Catholic rent in utility and efficacy to procure success. 

Let every man who pays £1 be.a member of the association, 
with power to Speak and vote—let every man who contributes 
1g. be ‘fan associate,’’ and ,be enrolled on our books, and en- 
titled to all the-protection we can give him. 

This Jetter has neceszarily grown into great length, but it does 
not contain one-tenth of the materials with which my mind is 
loaded on this most interesting subject. I see distinctly that 
the house of lords have taken their stand to effectuate a coun- 
ter-revolution. They are determined to render useless, and in 
fact to annihilate, the reform bill; and it is quite plain that if 
they are not crushed in and by the attempt, they will succeed. 
The result of such success would be the imperative necessity 
for, and the inevitable accomplishment of, a violent and proba- 
bly sanguinary revolution. ; 

Those, therefore, who. with me abhor violence and shudder 
at blood, will seek the paths of peaceable and constitutional agi- 
tation—will form. those tranquil but energetic combinations 
which, looking to the franchise and registry—to the moral in- 
fluence of public opinion—to the straitforward efforts of the 
disinterested lovers of human freedom and human liberty—will 
become, without tarbulence or any crime, too powerful for any 
unjust or tyrannical resistance, and will secure constitutional 
liberty without the commission of any crime, or the liability to 
any reproach. 

I propose to be in Dublin as soon as [ can, to assist in the or- 
ganization and arrangement of the general association of Ire- 
land, intend also, on Wednesday, to direct a letter to its se- 
cretary, with my contribution to the “rent for [reland”’ for the 
year 1836. 

We are involved in a crisis of great and most portentous mag- 
nitude. Firmness, patience, tranquility, perseverance, ener- 
gy—these are the qualities now necessairy—above all, unremilt- 
Aing perseverance. 

I never despaired of Ireland. My mind is now full of great 
hope and high resolve, {[ have the honor to be, fellow country- 
men, your ever faithful servant, - DANIEL O°CONNELL. 
ot OE tem 


THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 

It appears that the project of a law granting to col. Charles 
Biddie the privilege of making a rail road and canal from Cru- 
ces to Panama, to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, has 
failed in so far, ai least as was intended to be exclusively in 
favor of col. Biddle and his associates. A law, however, has 
been enacted, and has received the sanction of the executive, 
which granted the privilege to those who shall offer the greatest 
advantages to New Grenada, which means that the highest 
bidder shall take it, as we would sayin this country. But 
the law as passed seems to have been a compromise among 
the applicants for a grant, and we suppose that col. Biddle is 
still interested and is associated with some of the natives, aud 
perhaps Englishmen. ‘The prospect for a serious and vigorous 
prosecution of the enterprise seems to be promising, and if we 
can learn that some of our capitalists, who understand rail 
road and canal making, are interested in it we shall entertain 
sanguine hopes of its completion or if English capitalists, 
engage in it, it may goon. But the natives, we apprehend, 
though abounding in zeal and public spirit, may be rather de- 
ficient in capital and skill. But whether the work be com- 
menced under native or foreign auspices, we say success to it! 
The following are some of the principal provisions: 

The privilege is made exclusive to those who offer the best 
terms. 

The law is void, if baron Thierry, who has a prior grant, shall 
complete a canal, which he has undertaken to make across the 
isthmus. 

The government agrees to sell to the grantees about sever 
hundred thousand acres of land, at about fifty cents the acre, in 
gold or silver, or in evidences of the consolidated domestic or 
foreign debt. Besides, it makes a donation of about 140,000, 
to be forfeited if the grantees fail to comply with the conditions 
of the grant. 

All the expenses of surveying, and of perfecting titles, to be 
at the cost of the grantees. 

Settlements of foreigners are to be formed, but no slave or 
freed man is to be admitted, and the cotonists are to ask for 
Jetters of naturalization within six months. If they fai] to do 
80, they will not be regarded as settlers. 

The grantees shall fix the rates of goods and fares for persons 
but it shall be the same to all nations. 

The grantees shall pay tothe government at least two per 
centum on the clear profits, which shall be applied to the liqui- 
dation of the foreign debt. 
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At the end of forty-five years; the tail road and canal shi) 
be ceded tothe government, fr good order; and that portion of 
the donation of Jad that may be necessary. - 

The transitof thé sabjects of-any nation at war with New 
Grenada, is protribited. ~~ 

The grant canmnot-be leased or atidnated to any foreign go- 
vernment. “ ; 

All comiroveraies are to be decided by the tribunals of the re- 
public, and according to the taws of the country. { Globe. 
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TRADE WITH THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

We copy the following froma correspondent of the Baston 
Mereantile Journal, who tas resided at Hyon @iuiu, and who has 
had abundant means to obtain information. “Ut is an accurate 
exhibit for 1834; since that year trading foreigners have muhi- 
plied and business increased. 

Imports into the port of Honolutu, island of Oahu, for the 
year 834: 

From the United States of America,.......... 60+++++ + $82,000 





%~ Valparaiso and Linia,....c.ccececscececeeeereeee 36,000 
6 Coast of Californias... ..ccccceccsceecceccesecees 62,000 
OO 6 0e coe Reh cdi den habe cChcdecsickccdeccas S000 
‘© Society and otber south sea islands,s......8ee002 4,000 
sé Aurerica and England, per whale ships,..-....se. 20,000 
‘6 New Zealand and New 8S. Waies,.....ceeess525 16,000 
‘¢ Ovulumbia river and Russian setilements,........ + 10,000 

$272,000 


The articles imported from the United States, and Chili and 
Peru, consist of Ainerican domestic cotton cloths, prints of ca- 
licoes, hardware, sheathing copper, cordage, canvass, navat 
storesyipaints, iron, ship bread, nails, glass, and salt provisions, 
rum, Brandy, gin, wine and furniture. 

From Catifornia—otter skins, and bullock hides and horses, 
From China—silk and cotton goods, nankins, teaz, sugar, &c. 
From Society and other islands in the southern hemisphere— 
pearl shells, turtle shells, sugar, cocoa nut oil, &c. 

The artictes landed frou whale ships are generally the same 
as those imported in American merchant ships. From New 
Zealand, New 8. Wales and Columbia river, we receive boards, 
plank, spars and fish. 

In the foregoing estimate no account is made of the large 
quantity of goods brouglit to this port, destined for other mar- 
kets, and of course taken away again without landing or ex- 
changing hands. " 

Exports from the port of Honolulu, istand of Oahu, for the 
vear 1834. 

Sandal wood, 7,000 piculs (large and small),......+-.-$40,000 


Sea otter skins and Othier (ursj.cee cece ccceencececeeees JUN 
Bullocks? hides,.. 2... cccvesceccceccccccccccscccsess UsUO 
Spermaceti; black, rokui.and cocoa nut oils;..¢....«¢ 20,000 
Turtle shell $1,000, pear shells $3,000,.............60. 4,000 
Salt $3,060, goat skins B3,000,.....6...cecdedeceseeees 6,000 
Provisions, vegetables and other supplies to the Ameri- 

ean and English whale ships, which they barter for in 

exchange for goods, or draw bills of exchange upon 

England and America,.....cccsessccccedeeecessvess 70,000 


Merchandise imported and again exported, principally 
to California and other Russian settlements in N. W. 
AMELICB se» coccesccvce cess cece dece dedevscescessces GUWOU 

$265,000 
List of vessels ewned by foreigners residing at Honolulu, and 
engaged in the trade to California, Russian settlements, China, 

&c. &c. 1834. 





tons. value. 

Ship Rasselas,.....ccecceeseceesDOTecceeeveveecee sen cGl e000 
Barque Don Quixotte,........257....cceeeeesevcess 10,000 
Brig Lady Wrangell,........++140......seececessees 10,000 
S  RUORR iss bed 108s token op hen ccoccdnceceshante.. sae 
OE RRB ne bcs cncececcvecesabdecccc scapes. cet... See 
66 COMGOT 9: ance ccdcccc ccckendeer sec ccenésatoges en: Gee 
66 6 UMMGCTO ST 8: Foo 000.0000 cc eccccccdécaveceede, LGee 
Beate: DiOsiOhs 5 oc cninccd cece ed gcccce cc ccccccsehey.. ae 
Sey MIMS Lakhs 0 6.0 dnnednd aasr, Uns 0c cces 00ce.bemas. ee 
e6 4th FB cc cccce wumsbe ccce Wee cccctccccce oseces 3,000 
6 FEMME none can cat dunce coliiits 0¢0cecathuadasussauseee 
se WER ian. 00s 0000 coneccne NER ee ee 2,500 
66 TD eMectccdwvccccceeeccens Tees e.bénedubnaae kine 2,500 
6 Flibberty Jibbett,......26 B7eccccececececesess 2,000 
$88,500 


Arrivais year 1834. 

American whale ships,....... 

English. dO.  dOccessecess V7e...0064014,400.  & 

Merchant ships,.........-.... 9 

Merchant brigs,.... «6.6 +++0+- 27 , 

' 159 vessels—{Dtal number of 
tons, 46,416, besides an English sloop of war. 

The value of houses, wharves and other landed property 
owned at Honolulu by Americans and English, cannot be, esti- 
mated less than 100,000. 

The whole amount of property at port of Honolula actually 
owned or on deposit and belonging to foreigners, is not lees at 
anytime than half a million of dollars, of which $400,000 is 
the property of Americans, and $100,000 English. 


. 99......... 89,908 barrels oil. 
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